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Anchoring Tradition 


ali MONSTER presses roar deafeningly, pouring out a steady stream of 
newspapers. Circulation trucks clatter throughout the city streets and into the 


hinterlands. Stoic-faced newsies hawk the headlines and carrier boys in blue 


jeans plop the day’s edition on the doorstep. 


The day’s news is delivered — day by day in a routine that, if broken, sends 
angry subscribers to the telephone to dial the newspaper office. They demand 
their paper — not because they’ve paid for it, but because it is a part of their 
lives as much as hamburger, the Yankees and criticizing the President. 


But what is this printed product that constitutes a Right for the public? 
What is this thing so avidly wanted that, after it’s a day old, goes out into the 
garage or wraps the garbage? 

The newspaper’s substance is today’s news — fresh, vital and from any 
place on the globe where any thing of importance has happened. The news- 
paper’s personality is its individuality; its lively, or dull, presentation of the 
news; what it prints or what it does not print. 

This personality is made by the men and women who collect the day’s news, 
write it and edit it. This personality is compounded by their alertness, enter- 


prise and tenaciousness in recording the day’s news. It is to them — today’s 
newspaper men and women, and their predecessors — that we dedicate this 
book. 


fl HIS BOOK is a record of the first 25 years of the Indianapolis Press Club. 
But, more than that, it also is a record of the Indianapolis press —- the men 
and women who ushered in journalism’s Electronic Age with its fast transmis- 
sion of news . . . the advent of radio and television . . . the advance of leg 
man to Proucientone equipped automobile . . . the Auathe from wet-plate 
photograph to Polaroid. 


Between these covers are special features written by famous Indiana “by- 
liners.” In distinctive articles and sparkling anecdotes, these writers have re- 
corded the impacts — and delights — of their news-hunting eras . . . the 

“stories behind the story” ... . the peccadillos of Hoosier politics and politi- 
cians . . . the enterprise ae two Pulitzer scoops . . . affectionate tales about 
fellow pentesn . . the “trade secrets” of a news beat . . . “confessions” about 
journalistic cliches . . . satire and philosophy. 


The Press Club was organized on April 10, 1934, with the following pur- 
poses: “To promote social enjoyment and fellowship among its members, and 
to encourage and foster the ethical standards of the newspaper profession.” 
How the club and its members have carried out these aims — through periods 
of “shoe-string” finances to its new destiny in a plush penthouse — is told 
in special features and stories. 


\ E HOPE that this book will represent a fitting record of the club’s 
momentous era. We hope also that it will help to anchor even more firmly 
the press tradition which gives personality to the reporting of the day’s news. 
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THE BANK 
THAT'S KEEPING 
DOWNTOWN INDIANAPOLIS — 


@ What really pleases us about the Fidelity Building 
(now under construction on the Circle), 

which will house our beautiful, efficient new 

main offices, is that it represents another 


forward step in downtown Indianapolis’ dynamic 


growth and spirit. Our town is indeed looking up. 


Big, exciting things are happening. This is an era 


of looking forward, of new confidence, of reaffirmed 


faith in our city. We're proud to 


be playing a small part in what we Chow will — 


believe will make Indianapolis, 
more than ever, The Crossroads } | 1) k |, | T y B A N K 
of Our Nation. 

& TRUST COM PAN WY 


Serving the banking needs of Indianapolis since 1909 
FOR FAST FACTS ABOUT INDIANA’S FASTEST-GROWING BANK, CALL PRESS CLUB MEMBER JOHN T. BARNETT, VICE PRESIDENT » PUBLIC RELATIONS, MELROSE 2-3441 
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Weve Arrived 
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By FREMONT POWER 
Club President 


The trick here is to take a look both forward and backward and, in the mean- 
time, keep a finger on the treasurer’s pulse. 


This makes for a nervous president—but then it’s that kind of a job. 


We arrived where we are today by means not always clear. (The minutes book 
contains some mighty illegible writing.) And now, away we go, up nine floors, to 
a new home atop the ISTA Center, with a patio in the sky and carpeting on the floor. 


This is, as the building committee will attest, a dizzy ascent. Particularly so 
when you consider the beginning occurred in the basement of a-saloon, where the 
most cultural matter around was the e pluribus unum on a quarter with which, at 
the time, got you one good stiff shot, maybe two, and some philosophy from Mike 
Hanrahan, now gone on before us. 


Culture we still ain’t got, to tell the truth. But the price of a shot has doubled at 
least and now we have a carpet to look out for—no ashes please. 


Progress you might call it—but, frankly, the word appalls and sometimes 
sickens. It’s been used too many times on behalf of civic improvement associations 
bent on growing grass on the library lawn and other such urgent undertakings that 
have sent many a city editor shaking to his dotage. 


The classy new surroundings we can enjoy. The soft breezes on the patio will 
cool many a troubled brow. But progress on the spirit with which the Press Ciub 
was founded and which kept it together in leaner days? 

Fie! 


Long may it be the home of the healthy belch, the inside straight and the 
unnoticed VIP. 


Frank Salzarulo 
Board Member 


Gilbert I. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Board Member 
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Paul J. Shick 
Board Membe 
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FLETCHER OFFICE 


AMERICAN OFFICE 


... ever listen to the Circle? 


Next time you’re downtown—pause a moment. Listen to the sounds of the 
Circle. They’re important to you because they indicate the financial health 
and needs of our community and its residents. But even more important is 
listening to the people behind the sounds. That’s why we at American 
Fletcher listen to the press, business and other professional opinions; to our 
customers; to our staff members whose duties provide contacts throughout 
the state and nation; to educators, civic leaders. And through listening, we 
gain a personal and up-to-date knowledge of our city and its needs. We 
believe this knowledge is of great advantage to American Fletcher cus- 
tomers. Because after all, the best banking help or advice must be personal 
—and up-to-date. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


OURNALISM down through the years was to me a 
rather joyous profession. 


But in looking back it seems I had the most fun in it 
during my younger days. Perhaps that was due to the 
fact that my colleagues and I were then a bit carefree. 

While attending Wabash College, the late Edward H. 
Burns, who became one of The Chicago Tribune’s top 
| sports writers, worked with me on The Crawfordsville 
| Review, a morning newspaper. 


Burns and I covered the local news and occasionally 
were trusted with making up the paper and editing such 
| telegraph news as came over a “pony” telephone wire 
_ from a press association in Indianapolis. 

That was our assignment the night of April 15, 1912. 

Shortly before press time a “pony” call came in with 
the news that the White Star liner Titanic had struck an 
| iceberg in the north Atlantic and had sunk with great 
loss of life. 


Burns and I contrived to give this story top play but 
we wished to go a bit further. We thought there should 
| be some art to go with it. 


Transmission of pictures by wire may have been 
'dreamed of but the actual accomplishment was years 
| away. 

We decided, however, that a picture was needed. We 
| searched a big, wooden file case in which were kept zinc 
}cuts acquired in past years, hoping to find one of the 
Titanic, but the search was in vain. There was not even 
a cut of an ocean-going vessel. 

But we did come across a cut of a Lake Erie side- 
| wheeler of the Cleveland and Buffalo line that had been 
| used in connection with an advertisement of the C. & B. 
| lake cruises. 


Burns and I consulted. We had never seen an ocean 
liner and we figured the same held true of most of The 
Review’s subscribers. 


TITANIC LOST AT SEA 


Two Editors Guessed 
Few Hoosiers Ever Had 


Seen An Ocean Liner 


By E. F. (PETE) HENDERSON 


So a place was made at the top of page one for the 
cut of the sidewheeler over which we placed a caption 
reading: “The Ill-Fated Titanic,” and with that we went 
to press. 


Our enterprise caused some amusement in Crawfords- 
ville but it also brought an admonition from Wally 
Coons, the more mature editor, against any further at- 
tempts at such spectacular journalism. 


Our enthusiasm was quelled only temporarily, how- 
ever. 


A year later came the big flood of 1913. It swept 
down the Wabash River past Peru where at that time 
one of the nation’s largest circuses had its winter head- 
quarters. Some wild animals, according to rumors reach- 
ing Crawfordsville, had been liberated from the circus 
menagerie. 


Burns was the Crawfordsville correspondent of The 
Chicago Tribune and I had the correspondence for The 
Cincinnati Enquirer and The Indianapolis Star. 

It was Burns’ idea that perhaps we could peddle 
some stories to these metropolitan dailies that a polar 
bear, having escaped from the menagerie, had floated 
down the Wabash River on a cake of ice, had come 
ashore somewhere near Attica and had ambled over 
into northern Montgomery County. 


We put together some carefully worded stories about 
“unconfirmed reports” that the bear had been sighted 
by farmers in the vinicity of Wingate and New Rich- 
mond. These stories were sent to the big city dailies 
which were publishing all available sidelights on the big 
flood. 


We kept the “‘bear story” alive for several days before 
our ingenuity ran out. Also we began to bother about 
the possibility of prosecution for obtaining money by 
false pretense if the editors ever caught up with us and 
we let the story die. 
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HILTON U. BROWN 


99-Year-Old Dean of Indiana Journalism Calls 


“The Reporter— 
A Marked Man” 


By HILTON U. BROWN 


Sea in the shadow of my hundredth year and 
musing on the vast stretches of space and time and the 
fertile fields of history, I became aware of what ap- 
peared to be a fact—that The Reporter has been a 
marked man of every age. Surprised and fearful that I 
had allowed my favorite employment to guide my think- 
ing, I decided to review my mental processes and find 
the proof of my first conclusion. 

Who were the great reporters anyhow? There was 
Xenophon of the Greeks, Caesar of the Romans, Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and John, the greatest reporters of 
the greatest event of history; Shakespeare of the Eng- 
lish, and, would you say, Jefferson or Franklin of the 
Americans? You might quarrel with yourself in answer- 
ing that question. I have jumped over Aesop, Lincoln, 
Morse, Bell and Edison for they were the lights of other 
sciences and this proposes to be a word about reporters. 
I could fill in with innumerable names of the scribes we 
were required to study in our freshman English classes, 
but as I reflected I came to the point where the compass 
of one ordinary man could not master all these great 
ones. I leave them to enjoy their safe position in the 
niches of history. 

I think with pleasure of those rare men of the earth 
that I have known who are the real reporters in my life’s 
history—the Gid Thompsons, the George Trasks. Gid 
Thompson was a printer who enlisted in the Eleventh 
Indiana, fought under Grant at Vicksburg, wrote of 
what he saw and heard on the back of pieces of wall 
paper—the only thing available. He came home to be 
one of the great reporters of his time. 

George Trask was an uneducated drayman in the 
railroad yards. He listened to what the railroad men 
were saying and accosted all visitors to the yards with 
questions. He learned of the new engines and the 70- 
pound rails that were to carry them. He knew the num- 
ber of freight cars that moved through the city every 
day—what line was moving the most wheat, et cetera. 
This made news and somebody on the Journal had the 
sense to ask George to come to the office and write 
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down his “copy” on a typewriter. He became a reporter 
of the railroad news, the first of his kind. 

Every occupation has developed men like these, 
whose successful work attracted others of similar occu- 
pations. We can see how reporters were made, or made 
themselves, and became newspaper men of my early 
youth, farmer boys who led Riley to speak of them, 
whose occupation became “as good as farming was 
bad.” (‘“Well, good-by, Jim: Take keer of yourself!” 


I have seen whole audiences break into tears at this — 


single line.) 


Berry Sulgrove was one of this type of reporter who — 


made the State of Indiana journalistic. He wrote books, 
wrote the history of forgotten days in Indiana—one of 
the most readable things of that day. He became an 
authority in diplomacy and jurisprudence. He became 


editor of the Journal and learned how to wear a white — 


shirt on duty and a flapping linen duster when he ap- 
peared on the streets. A letter I received from Meredith 


Nicholson written in 1943 recalled the later days when | 


we both worked on the News. 

‘““A member of the staff who never came to the office 
at that time was Berry Sulgrove,” Meredith wrote. “I 
had a ‘crush’ on him; we used to exchange notes and 
when I went to see him at his house on West South 
Street he received me shirtless and sockless but his talk 


was wonderful. One summer when the ‘Boss’ was — 


abroad, Romeo Johnson and I were assigned to write 
editorials. Then Romeo had a flash of real genius. The 
Boss had the habit of rolling up Berry’s stuff that he 
couldn’t use immediately and sticking it in a drawer. 
We got the stuff out and ran it during all of that sum- 
mer. Some of it had been there for several years but 
many of those ancient articles were copied widely.” 

To illustrate my thought, my first assigned duties 
were the markets which were scorned by the reporters 
whose duties brought them into contact daily with 
mayors, governors and highbrows generally. The mar- 
kets were of deadly interest to an important minority 
of the people but the important majority read the first 


be ML 
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page and headlines—of cabbages and kings—and did 
not look at the inside pages of figures that told of the 
wealth and poverty of the surging millions. So when I 
was told to take the markets with brief instructions as 
to my duties, [ found myself with time to stray among 
the wholesale dealers, to wander to the Union Station 
and railroad yards and imitate the methods of George 
Trask. 


PERHAPS FIRST COLUMNIST IS BORN 


I found that there was news among the railroad 


| men and broader yet that there was news for men and 
| women of what they sold and ate daily. They were in- 
} terested in the price of eggs, the shifting values of dry- 
| goods and the daily call of grain markets at the Board 
) of Trade. Hence the retail market and the “Pea Green 
| Grocery”—an invention of my own for purveying the 
| news. Perhaps the first columnist was born. 


I can remember the colossal incapacity of one boy 


| reporter whose total production was “There was no 
| news on the west-side today.” 


I approached him in his great incapacity in my first 


| days by writing, “Irvington has a big crop of apples this 
| year—osage orange apples.” Somewhat amazingly this 
| appeared in the paper and I concluded that there was 
} some element of news in it. 


Boss John Holiday did not care much for women on 


| newspapers but he was converted finally and appointed 
| Ida Harper as an editorial paragraph writer. She did 
| very well and became conspicuous later on other news- 
| papers. Margaret Scott, Anna McKenzie, and Grace 
) Alexander followed under Delevan Smith. Of course, 
| women reporters became known on all papers but I 
| leave the subject to other knowing ones, as I do notable 
| men of the press like Arthur Brisbane and Will Rogers. 


In my days we were partly assigned, or assumed of 


| our own volition, “runs” or districts for which we were 
| responsible for the collection of the day’s doings— 


political headquarters, the courthouse, the State House, 


the railroads, the stockyards, for instance. Today, 
| though there may be hangovers of this sort of reporting, 
| the colleges have their schools of journalism and writers 
-§ are members of a profession requiring knowledge of 


every branch of learning. The difference has become 


| great. In the newspaper office there is an unseen boss 
| who is watchful of what may be important news. From 
| a mahogany-equipped office he issues his orders to Tom, 


Dick and Harry. I do not presume here to tell the story 
of the method and duties of the modern reporter. It all 


| amounts to this, that somebody must be responsible for 
| the occurrences of the day. 
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City Editor Brown in 1891 at News desk with E. P. Bicknell, 
Kin Hubbard, Wm. Williams, Wm. Blodgett. 


Personally I have always thought the city editor the 
greatest man on the paper. He can make or break it. 
He must have initiative, persistence and capacity. He 
can encourage or blight the ambitions of his reporters 
in their search for news. The successful city editor is a 
marked man. The paper you see daily is largely the 
result of the stimulus he inspires, as witness the recent 
disclosure of the Indiana highway scandals. 

I hasten to say that the best reporter is self made in 
the long run. He is the first to see, he is abroad where 
things happen and he must know whether the happen- 
ings have news value. 

A reporter in any group lends importance to it. If he 
be a new man he probably knows the importance of his 
job. If he is a seasoned reporter and has been in many 
battles, he is unconscious of personality and is im- 
pressed with the importance of getting a story and giving 
it better than anybody else can do. He must be indus- 
trious. Here is where the schools of journalism help. 
They know the language and they insist that their stu- 
dents know it. The field is broad. A reporter may de- 
velop and make important what to the common man is 
dull and insignificant. 


LOVED, HATED AND FEARED 

There are of course many kinds of reporters and 
their work—columns of figures, statistics—may con- 
tain vital matter. He should be conscious that when 
he is carelessly setting down may be read fifty years 
from now by some honest description of an age that is 
past. 

Newspaper reporters are loved, are hated, and are 
feared. They are a necessity and their absence would 
bring oblivion to innumerable causes. Their power is 
unlimited and they must use it justly without malice. If 
not right minded they can keep good men from public 
life or they can drive out dishonest men and keep the 
way clear for worthy men. 
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How To Identify 


The HOOSIER 


By WESTBROOK PEGLER 


ie UNDERSTAND the Hoosierism of Wendell Will- 
|kie or any other Ausland Hoosier you have to rub out 
| all preconceived notions and start over. Hoosiers are an 
jentirely distinct breed of cats, and Hoosiery is compar- 
| able, in a harmless way, to the Germanism of the chosen 
| people of the master race. They migrate freely, far and 
jwide, few of them ever go back to Indiana except to 
jstrut their city clothes, in which they still look like 
| Hoosiers, and they guard their racial purity, as it were, 
iby avoiding marriage with the citizens of other states. 
)}A buck Hoosier who leaves Indiana may arch his neck 
jand make passes at the local girls, but when it comes 
|time for him to mate he goes back to Gosport or Union 
City or wherever and pairs off with some little number 
|; whose books he used to carry to school. They are dead 
against race defilement. 

| A Hoosier has Hoosier written all over him, but if 
jother signs fail you can always tell him by the way he 
|ties his necktie. The most expensive tie in the world 
i looks like a two-bit necktie on a Hoosier. The reason is 
jthat they never can learn how to tie a four-in-hand. 
They get the clerk to knot it for them in the store, and 
after that they just slip the knot up and down the left- 
jhand side. Their ties are the damnedest things after 
‘about three wearings, and, inasmuch as they keep on 
| wearing the same tie until the stuffing breaks through 
jthe knot, you can’t miss if you look for this identifica- 
} tion mark. It is like the stripes on a chipmunk. 

They may take out citizenship, so to speak, in other 


states and vote in local elections, as Willkie has done in 
New York, but, again like the Ausland Germans, they 
never become assimilated or naturalized. There are 
some exceptions, of course, but they are regarded as 
renegades. The race-true Ausland Hoosier usually sends 
his young back to Indiana to be educated and to look 
over the current Hoosier crop for Hoosier mates. After 
they are educated in Bloomington, Lafayette or Green- 
castle they return to the homes of their parents, and 
even though they never see Indiana again except from 
the window of a train or plane they remain Hoosiers 
always. The parents maintain the Hoosier traditions and 
culture in their homes, and any Sunday gathering in 
such a home is sure to be predominantly Hoosier, al- 
though they are hospitable people and live on very 
friendly terms with the neighbors. They just don’t inter- 
marry with the breeds of the communities in which they 
make their living or fortunes, and they always have a 
feeling that some day they are going back to Indiana, 
although, as I say, few of them ever do. 


No other American breed clings to its culture and 
traditions as tenaciously as the Hoosier. The Virginians 
have their racial peculiarities, but they are mostly affec- 
tations put on to impress the people of other regions in 
which they find themselves. To hear them tell it, they 
are all fox-hunting Virginians and descendants of Lees 
and Talliaferos, but if you observe the Virginian on his 
own home grounds you find him pretty average. After 
all, they would never get anything done at home if all 
resident Virginians spent as much time and mental 
effort being consciously and picturesquely Virginian as 
their Auslanders do. There is nobody quite so Irish as a 
professional New York Irishman, but when one of that 
type goes to Ireland and starts telling them how Irish he 
is and saying “Wurra, wurra,” and “bad cess to yez,” 
the natives think he is nuts. 


But Hoosiery is not affectation at all. It is something 
in the blood and bone and spirit of the breed. They 
speak of people as “folks” and they never remain 
strangers long anywhere because a Hoosier in a hotel 
lobby or on a train will speak right up to the next man, 
calling him “brother,” probably, and in five minutes 
will know all about his family, his business and what he 
thinks of the war and the election. In five minutes more 
he will have a crowd around him singing “The Banks 
of the Wabash.” 

You don’t de-Hoosierize a Hoosier by setting him 
down in Wall Street. More likely he will Hoosierize the 
street. 


(Westbrook Pegler wrote this classic characterization of the 
Hoosier in 1940 when Wendell L. Wilkie returned to his native 
Elwood, Ind., to campaign for the presidency. This column is 
reprinted with the permission of Mr. Pegler and Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers.) 
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Oh, What A Year! 


POLICE BEAT: 1913 


By JAMES W. CARR 


Ga) sarin tales are sweet music to the ears of 
the teller but to him alone. 

So I tackle this assignment with trepidation and none 
of the boyish enthusiasm of the newspaper days it is 
intended to depict. 


The new generation is sure to come up with the in- 
credulous attitude which is essentially a part of the good 
young reporter. If he doesn’t say it aloud he’ll be think- 
ing it—‘‘says you!” 


Reporter Carr bumped over a railroad bridge to cross raging 
White River. Vandalia Railroad bridge here was washed out. 


Later, maybe, that skepticism will be softened by 
reality or converted into objectiveness—the really es- 
sential requirement of a “newspaperman’s newspaper- 
man,” eventual goal of the good ones. I’ve known a few. 


1913—The era of the most damaging and dangerous 
flood in the history of the city; the year of desperate 
strikes when organized labor was pretty much in its 
infancy; when the strikers themselves could not hold 
back mob violence—90% sympathizers; the era of a 
murder yarn with all the elements that go to make a 
“mystery” sure to hold breathless attention in a town 
not so blase as now; an era in which the raw cub made 
page one every day, no matter how badly the story was 
told; an era in which the forty-hour week was unheard 
of—overtime meant nothing to city editors; a reporter’s 
revel all jammed within one glorious year. 


It was in the heyday, too, of the old National Bob- 
cat—the fastest thing on wheels—winner of the “500” 
—maybe it was 300 then. So National put a Bobcat at 
the disposal of the police reporters, with a driver—they 
said. A test car driver, he turned out to be—and what a 


14° 


driver! Big Boy Rader! Later thrown out of the “500” 
because of the heavy foot that “took the turns at full. 
throttle.” 

When the water wall hit the town the bridges over 
White River went first. West Indianapolis was isolated 
over night. Reporters had to get there. Rumors of heavy 
loss of life, like Dayton, were broadcast. Twenty miles 
north and twenty south we sought crossings—Rader 
pushing through water hub deep on most roads. No 
luck. We ended up crossing on the only structure left— 
Kingan’s Railroad bridge—with water up to the rails. 
Rowboats? Too much current. Those on the west side 
tied up in rescue work. West Indianapolis a real mess. 
Hundreds marooned on second floors and rooftops— 
two hundred women and children in the upper floors of 
the Bloomington street school, safe for the moment. The 
river broke over and changed to a course straight 
through the middle of the populous district. Boats pull- 
ing up to rooftops and second-story windows as the 
rescue work went on—some of it too late. 

News stories everywhere. Hardship, heroism, death— 
if you could get them back to The Star, my “office.” No 
communication. Buddy Green risked the bridge again 
to get ’em back to the presses. I stayed on, living in the 


home of Father Webber, beloved and masterful priest 
of the stricken parish, and headquarters for relief for — 


hundreds. 

Backwater threatened the whole area south of Fall 
Creek. Rader, the Bobcat and the cub assigned to watch 
for a break-through near Meridian—we thought we 
could “beat the water” south. Sandbag crews held it 
back. So, no race. 


Carr 
hopped into this National Bobcat, complete with fast chauffeur. 


While other scribes pedalled their beats on _ bicycles, 


hm 
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Jim Stuart, who had the city staff then, finally recalled 
that I had been some fifty hours with no sleep except 
that in a “bucket seat.” I didn’t mind. With plenty of 
space and that kind of news—who slept or cared! Dedi- 
cation is another characteristic of the cub. He thinks its 


jreally important. 


And then the strikes. Overturned street cars lying 
sidewise in Washington Street. Bricks from the top 


jof a building thrown into a crowd assailing the single 
jmoving street car in the town. They had to move it— 
jpart of the franchise. 


A mob heading south in Capitol Avenue—deter- 


imined to get at “imported” strike-breakers, with shot- 
iguns, reported housed in the car barns near Union 
Station. 


Big Boy, the Bobcat and the cub—it was that or a 


Ibicycle—parked in Georgia Street behind the corner. 
(Cranked up and ready to go—away. A line of police, 
theavily armed, stretched across the street with orders to 
‘stop the mob—and mass killings. What a yarn in the 
making! A pitched battle ahead! Suddenly an open ton- 
meau car, filled with uniformed officers, dashed in be- 
jtween the mob and the blue line. Officers pleading with 
icrowd leaders to disperse. A long halt. The threat of the 


police line and cool heads prevailed. That maneuver 
saved the day—and a cub took a fast ride out of there. 


Somehow they settled it—I don’t remember how, if I 
ever knew. Not on my beat. It seems there was a new 
police chief. Maybe a new mayor. 


Mob sounds are peculiar unto themselves. Once 


heard they are never forgotten. 


In the same era, a new strike with new police meth- 
ods. Fire department squad cars loaded with policemen 
toting riot guns. Trouble-shooting squads—to the de- 
light of the photographer. What news pictures! An 
affray on Indiana Avenue. Crowd dispersal with riot 
guns. Men down for a city block. Buckshot scatters. 
Plenty of white space. Delayed deadlines—and there 
was always the “Extra.” They were helpful to circula- 
tion figures. All are rarities now. It was harvest time for 
the reporter. 


Running through it all was a murder story that satis- 
fied the hungry thrill seeker. Woman prominent in her 
profession. Gaping wound in the throat. Found in her 
own attractive apartment. 


Did her skill with a surgical knife enable her to cut 
her own throat? Coroner said no. Police said yes. Sui- 
cide or murder. Big official hassle. More headlines. 
Readers, clamoring for more, lined up on both sides, 
each “solving” the mystery to his ‘own satisfaction. We 
fed them facts, fancies and fallacies. But no one ever 
came up with the answers. It’s still a mystery. 


Really quite an era. There were other eras, too. Police 
clubs in elections; erasure of the “red light” districts in 
one uproarious night; gambling crackdowns and Klans- 
men; big fires in the invariable “threes”; beaten up re- 
porters (witness Mickey McCarty, one of the best who 
had yet to learn to duck). But none, perhaps, that 
equalled in nostalgic recollections the year with the 
unlucky number—’13. 


A Corpus—Non-Delecti 


In my beginning days as a police reporter for 
The News (1940), I came to know (and some- 
times to fear) the indefatiguable Heze Clark, with 
whom I was expected to compete eight hours 
daily while trying to finish school and hold togeth- 
er a new marriage. The whole situation was some- 


what unnerving. 

One day we hooked onto the emergency wagon 
to investigate a report of a body floating in White 
River. The boys got out the boat and hooked onto 
the cadaver, returning it to shore for the critical 
inspection of the Press. 

The nameless one — and he remained so ever 


after — had been in White River for a quite con- 
siderable period, as the crawdads emerging from 
his eye and ear sockets quickly attested. Any in- 
terest I had in the matter quickly evaporated, but 
not so with Heze. 

With his left hand, Heze completed a thorough 
investigation of the sodden, mud-caked clothing 
still attached to this bloated remains of something 
once human — carefully going through each 
pocket in search of identification. 

With his left hand . . . I said. With his right, 
Heze continued to munch on a ham and cheese 
sandwich. 


— Paul Squires 
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By RICHARD R. ROBERTS 


(The scene is a city room. A rewriteman, jaded and stooped, is slumped over his typewriter, his 
cigarette about to burn his fingers. His name is Hack, but that doesn’t matter. To us he is the rewrite- 
man. The phone rings. He springs up, the ash jarring from his butt. It is a reporter. His name is Crum, 


but that is irrelevant. To us he is the reporter.) 


Legere I think this is a hell of a good story. 

Rewriteman: What? 

Reporter: They found a dame dead in a building. In 
her apartment. 

Rewriteman: Did she have yellow hair? Had she 
been—you know? What was she wearing? 

Reporter: Yes. Yes. Nothing. 

Rewriteman: You mean a shapely blonde... 

Reporter: Some guy knocked her off .. . 

Rewriteman: . . . stripped nude, ravished and slain 
by a savage sex killer... 

Reporter: She lived in a dump. 

Rewriteman: . . 
apartment. 

Reporter: The cops don’t know who done it. 


Rewriteman: Veteran investigators confessed they 
were mystified by the brutal, savage crime, one of the 
most bizarre in the annals of homicide . . . 


. was found last night in her swank 


Reporter: But they thought they seen a guy run out 
the back way. 

Rewriteman: However, suspicion focussed on a 
squat, ape-like man spotted by police as he scuttled 
from the building and sought cover in the darkness. 

Reporter: A couple of cops chased him and shot at 
him. He got in a car. 

Rewriteman: The suspected sex fiend escaped fol- 
lowing a high-speed, bullet-punctuated chase... 


Lo? 


Reporter: The cops tried to catch him outside first. 


Rewriteman: . . . after slipping elusively through a 
police cordon thrown hastily around the building. 


Reporter: The cops think he was nuts. 

Rewriteman: Police described him as a dangerous 
homicidal psychopath, probably armed, and they were 
given orders to shoot to kill. 

Reporter: They put it on the air. 

Rewriteman: Police issued an all-points bulletin and 
state police threw up roadblocks throughout the state. 


Reporter: A janitor found this babe. 
Rewriteman: . . . made the grisly find. 
Reporter: Cops are lookin’ around. 


Rewriteman: ... scouring the entire area with a fine- 
toothed comb. 


Reporter: They shot at him four or five times outside. | 


Rewriteman: A furious gun battle raged in the streets | 
outside. | 


Reporter: One cop almost got it. 


Rewriteman: Narrowly escaped death when a slug | 
from the killer’s gun whizzed by his ear. Police fired a. 
hail of hot lead at the fleeing fugitive. 


Reporter: There was one screwy thing. 
Rewriteman: A fantastic twist to the case... 
Reporter: The guy set the place on fire. 


Rewriteman: Flames shot from the blazing building | 
and police suspected arson. Smoke swirled. Firemen 


fought the flames. High winds hampered the firemen. 
Reporter: But they put the fire out. 


Rewriteman: Extinguished the flames before they 
destroyed the building. 


Reporter: She’d been shot twice. 


Rewriteman: Bullet-riddled body lay in a pool of 
blood. 


Reporter: And cut on her neck. 

Rewriteman: Throat was slit from ear to ear. 

Reporter: Janitor said a guy come around the other 
night. 

Rewriteman: Focused suspicion on a mysterious in- 
truder with a cat-like step. 

Reporter: The guy slugged him. . . 

Rewriteman: Dealt him a vicious blow. . . 

Reporter: A couple of times... 


Rewriteman: Rained deadly judo hacks about the 
face and neck. 


Reporter: Cops said maybe he done some other 
killings ... 
Rewriteman: Disclosed the homicidal slayer may be 
a vicious, ruthless mass Mad Dog killer who has mur- 
th al dered other victims and may strike again at any time. 
Reporter: Couple old maids next door are scared. 


Rewriteman: Wave of shock, horror and fear spread 
0lsfamong the populace. Doors locked and barred. Loaded 
wit}guns ready. 


Reporter: Cops hope they can find this monkey. 


Rewriteman: Three-pronged investigation . . . sweep- 
aidjing . . . Pull out all the stops .. . Spare no effort to 
&. track down this vicious, savage, brutal perpetrator of 

this blood-curdling act of violence. Mapped out plans. 
Crackdown readied. Threatened a shakeup. 


I, 


Reporter: But ain’t got no idea who he is. 
fne-}  Rewriteman: Identity remained shrouded in a pall of 
baffling mystery. 
df Reporter: And if you ask me they’re a bunch of 


dummies. 
reets 


Rewriteman: Press the entire force into action... 
Announced a get-tough policy . . . Known police char- 
acters under surveillance .. . Giant dragnet . . . Lineup 
. . . Weary investigators worked doggedly around the 
clock, checking out all leads... 


slug 
ed @ 


Reporter: Wait, wait. I just found a suicide note. 


Rewriteman: Burn it up with your cigarette lighter, 
you sap . . . Linked to the crime . . . Parade of suspects 
grilled relentlessly . . . items of damning evidence . 

dif} May be linked to an international espionage ring. . . 
ml}series of jewel thefts committed by an urbane cat- 


burglar known to Scotland Yard as the Duke of Halibut 
. .. French Surete. NKVD . . . Threatened an interna- 
tional incident . . . Atomic secrets . . . Tinderbox . . . 
Conflagration . . . Startling new evidence. 

Reporter: What should I do with the note? 


Rewriteman: To hell with it. I’m selling this to Male 
Guts Magazine. 

Reporter: What did you say? 

Rewriteman: CLICK. 


Hubbard Was Quick 
With Quips 


The late Kin Hubbard, creator of the undying 
character, “Abe Martin,” could and did come up 
with a wise crack on almost any occasion and was 
a source of constant entertainment to his friends 
and associates. 


Herewith are a couple of examples. 


It was a muggy spring day when Kin boarded 
a bus to go to his home then on East New York 
street. 


It had been raining and the passengers’ cloth- 
ing was damp. The bus windows were closed and 
the inside air was stifling as Kin came aboard and 
sat down behind two friends. 


Kin leaned over and remarked: “This bus 
smells like the inside of a man’s hat.” A moment 
later he added, “Yes, it smells like the inside of a 
curly headed man’s hat.” 


Kin was also given to making observations about 
his fellow workers. 


The Indianapolis News’ first automobile editor 
was the late Jack Bacci. 


Bacci was a slender fellow. In fact he was 
skinny. 


Bacci, coat off, was leaning out a ninth floor 
window at The News watching a parade on Wash- 
ington street. 


Kin, observing Bacci from the rear, said: “Now 
I know what’s the matter with that fellow. He’s 
got two hip pockets in his pants where there’s 
only room for one.” 


— E. F. Henderson 
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Vignettes 
of the 


Iwenties 


By HAROLD C. FEIGHTNER 


Harold C. Feightner witnessed the dark days covered by this article as a political reporter whose 


news beat spanned the Indiana legislatures, political conventions and state administrations of the 


Twenties. A recognized political and legislative analyst, Mr. Feightner now is executive director of 


the Indiana Brewers Association. 


His newspaper career started on the Huntington News-Democrat. He served on the Chicago City 
News Bureau, Chicago Examiner and Huntington Press before Field Artillery duty during World 
War I. Then he was city hall and political reporter for The Indianapolis Star, city editor of The 


Indiana Daily Times, and legislative and political reporter for The Indianapolis News. 


| ss WAS plenty of copy for reporters in Indiana 
throughout the twenties but the trouble was, sometimes 
| but not often, to find a place to publish it. The editorial 
| rooms were full of sacred cows, most of them people of 
| means or politically mighty. | 
* * * 

A trinity—the Anti-Saloon League, the Ku Klux 
| Klan, and the Horse Thief Detective Associations— 
confronted the governors in that dark decade and added 
| to their political discomfiture as well as their personal 
troubles. Each had a divine mission—the League to 


stop drinking by force and fear of eternal damnation; 
the Klan to “purify” politics, and the Horse Thieves to 
safeguard chastity in lovers’ lanes. 
Collectively these forces of “righteousness” swallowed 
the Republican Party and caponized the Democrats. 
* * * 


Indiana had returned to the tedium of a rural state 
by 1921. The boys were home from France—the 
League of Nations was dying—the Navy was ready for 
the scrap heap—there would be no more world wars— 
the American Legion had been formed—Warren Hard- 


Soler 


ing and “normalcy” were in the White House—the 
Republicans were jubilant after eight years in the wil- 
derness—Communism was only a bunch of Bolsheviks 
in Russia—colored people voted the straight Abraham 
Lincoln ticket and kept the place assigned them by the 
whites—strikes were a minor irritant quickly settled by 
guardsmen—Prohibition was the law of the land—jazz 
had superseded the national anthem—the pious filled 
the churches and the bootleg joints were filled, too— 
young women had turned into bosomless flappers—rum- 
running was a new avocation—Harry S. New and James 
Eli Watson were in the United States Senate—Will H. 
Hays was postmaster general—Warren T. McCray was 
Governor. 


* * * 


About the only complaints came from the farmers 
who, had increased obligations they could not meet by 
buying the adjoining eighty during the war, but their 
cries were soon drowned by Coolidge prosperity. Every- 
body was going in debt on the installment plan and it 


would be eight years before the day of reckoning ar- | 


rived. 


* * * 


When Thomas R. Marshall returned after serving two 
terms as Vice-President and settled on North Illinois 
Street, he was interviewed by Felix Bruner of The Times 
staff. Bruner returned with that famous quotation that 
“What this country needs is a good five-cent cigar.” 


* * * 


A new custodian in the State House painted the fine 
old oaken doors green. After a few vigorous stories in 
The Times, Governor McCray ordered the paint sanded 
off—the custodian soon went to prison for presenting 
fake claims—a turbulent era had begun. 


The Drys Vote A ye 


An ecclesiastical oligarchy, created and directed by 
the Rev. Edward Seitz Shumaker, Methodist clergyman 
and superintendent of the Indiana Anti-Saloon League, 
already had seized control of the Legislature—a grip 
that would not be broken until the rebellion of 1933. 

* * * 


In 1917, the Rev. Mr. Shumaker had ordered the © 


General Assembly to pass a state-wide Prohibition bill 
and it dutifully responded—70 to 28 in the House—38 
to 11 in the Senate. The law went into effect April 2, 
1918, and thirty breweries, six distilleries, and 6,044 
saloons closed. With Hoosier boys falling in France, 
with the draft coming closer and closer, with meatless 
days and lightless nights nobody paid much attention to 
the social and economic changes that had been wrought. 
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Again in 1919, the Rev. Mr. Shumaker cracked his 
ecclesiastical whip and the Legislature ratified the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution— 
40 to 6 in the Senate—92 to 6 in the House. Thus 
Indiana became the. twenty-fifth state to ratify an 
amendment that became effective on January 16, 1920. 


* * * 


Unlike its ally, the Klan, the Anti-Saloon League 
sought no members—only donators—and it was emi- 
nently successful. It was built around and in the evan- ~ 
gelical pulpits and styled itself the “church in action.” 
Actually it was “politics in action.” The Klan never 
exercised as much power over the Legislature as did the 
league but it was superior in massing weight at the polls. 


ee 


... As corruption and racketeering grew, 
front page stories, rather than editorials, shaped 
public thinking...” 


The usurpation of government by the league drew 
little criticism from the press. In fact, most of the news- 
papers already had ceased running beer and whisky ads 
before Prohibition. Much of the editorial timidity could 
be traced to circulation boycotts which the Drys insti- 
tuted, or threatened to institute. 

Prohibition, however, made its own news and, as 
corruption and racketeering grew, front page stories, 
rather than editorials, shaped public thinking. 


* * * 


The Indiana Times (predecessor of The Indianapolis 
Times) broke the “Dear Jerry” notes. They were from 
Charles Orbison, Federal Prohibition commissioner in 
Indiana, to Chief of Police Jerry Kinney. They simply 
sought a favor for the bearer and asked the chief to 
release some contraband liquor for the sake of friend- 
ship. 

* * * 

Once, when the Federal Court ordered destroyed 
some fine old Squibs liquor, a group of reporters gath- 
ered in undisguised sorrow to witness the execution. A 
detail of prisoners from the jail was slamming the bottles 
against a wall in the basement of the Federal Building. 
They were under the supervision of the United States 
district marshal, Linus Meredith, a generous and under- 
standing soul. When the newsmen departed in due time 
William Lowell (Tubby) Toms of The News com- 
plained: 


“Don’t walk so fast, fellows, I’ve six quarts under my 
belt.” 


Six similarly laden reporters thereupon fell into step 
with Tubby. 


Before that liquor was destroyed an estimated 
$84,000 worth had disappeared from the Federal Build- 
ing and there were reports that it had figured in the 


1926 election down on Indiana Avenue: Three Negro: 


janitors took the rap. 
* * * 

The drinking at American Legion conventions in 
those glorious days of bootleggery was masterful but 
nonetheless somewhat refined. The entertainment com- 
mittee always made arrangements with the sheriff, the 
chief of police and the prosecutor for the unmolested 
services of a rum-runner whose wares, although potent, 
were supposed to be non-poisonous. 

* * * 

When State Entomologist Frank Wallace set up the 
corn-borer barricades along the highways leading into 
the northern and eastern parts of the state the rum- 
runners howled foul. Upon assurance that he was not 
seeking liquid corn, peace was restored to the borders. 

* * * 


One gloomy morning Eugene Jepson Cadou, famous 
I.N.S. correspondent, and the Rev. Mr. Shumaker were 
comparing ailments—each, of course, due to different 
causes. The head of the Anti-Saloon League avowed 
that he had obtained relief from a certain patent medi- 
cine. Jep called at a drug store and, to his delight, found 
it contained 20 per cent alcohol. The resulting story hit 
the front pages everywhere. 

* * * 


As early as 1921 Prohibition was not working well, 
so the Anti-Saloon League added “possession” to its list 
of crimes that could be committed and thereby ignited 
a chain of interesting events. 

There happened to be, for those days, a courageous 
justice of the state Supreme Court—Benjamin F. Wil- 
loughby of Vincennes. He could not agree with the 
league that “possession” was a legal sin, especially since 
it had been omitted from the title of the act. He also 
thought that automobiles could not be stopped without 
a warrant. The majority of the court agreed and the first 
Prohibition law was pretty much of a shambles. 

* * * 


The defiance of the Supreme Court was very displeas- 
ing to the Rev. Mr. Shumaker. He was used to having 
more obedient people in public office. Justice Wil- 
loughby thereupon was marked for defeat in the 1924 
election and barely escaped. In fact, it required a mighty 
struggle on the part of the State Board of Election Com- 
missioners to count him in by one vote—it might be 
said, his own vote. 

A judge who had been more considerate rolled up a 
majority of 153,000 votes in the same election. 

Later Alf Hogston of Marion, state fire marshal, esti- 


mated there were 300,000 paid-up Klansmen in the 
state at the time—many of whom were not averse to 
taking a drink and voting Dry. 

* * * 


Ironic as it may seem in a state that had been legally 
Dry for five years, the 1923 General Assembly saw fit 
to pass the first drunken automobile driver law. 

* * * 

With the first Prohibition act practically riddled, the 
Anti-Saloon League ordered the 1925 General Assem- 
bly to pass a new law which it had drafted and which it 
presented to Representative Frank E. Wright, a quiet, 
obscure little fellow from Randolph County. The legis- 
lators jumped, willing to do a favor for a group which 
controlled so many votes. They passed, 35 to 5 in the 
Senate, and 89 to 1 in the House, what became known 
as the Wright “bone dry” law. Representative Julius 
Schwing, from the distillery town of Lawrenceburg, cast 
that lone dissenting House vote. 


That night the Claypool Hotel resounded to the clink 
of glasses and the legislative nephalists joined in the 
merry-making. The bootleggers were happy, too, be- 
cause their future was assured for at least eight more 
years. 


“,.. Many prosecutors, especially those in the 
larger cities, grew rich...” 


In the new act was a $25 fee which prosecutors and 
special deputy attorneys-general could collect for con- 
victing violators. To make the “bonus” more appealing 
the league included common drunks, drunken automo- 
bile drivers and still operators in the Prohibition law. 
Many prosecutors, especially those in the larger cities, 
grew rich. In 1927 Representative Charles M. Lafollette 
of Evansville tried to strike that clause out of the law, 
but got nowhere. 

* * * 

Harold Van Orman, witty after-dinner speaker, 
served as lientenant-governor with Governor Jackson 
and added some sparkle to an otherwise gloomy admin- 
istration. His most difficult assignment was to preside 
over a Senate which passed the Wright “bone dry” law. 
Van Orman never believed in Prohibition, personally or 
politically, and later became active in the Association 
for the Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

* * * 

Armed with the tribute the 1925 Legislature had paid 
him, the Rev. Mr. Shumaker was not through with 
Justice Willoughby and the Supreme Court. They were 
letting too many bootleggers go free on points of law, 
and he said as much in the Indiana Issue in 1926 
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Attorney-General Arthur L. Gilliom labeled the attack 
“contempt” and the court agreed, but it required three 
years to get the reverend bedded down at the Penal 
Farm. 


* * * 


The Supreme Court sentenced the Rev. Mr. Shu- 
maker to serve sixty days, but it was October 19, 1928, 
before he reached the Penal Farm—only to be greeted 
by a pardon from Governor Jackson. Thereupon, the 
justices sharply reminded the Governor that a contempt 
of court action was none of his business and proceeded 
to re-commit the reverend. He was returned to the 
farm on February 11, 1929, to serve out his sentence. 


* * * 


In a letter made public in June, 1927, Gilliom ad- 
mitted that he had procured whisky for the gravely ill 
wife of Governor Jackson and his own two stricken 
sons. He wanted medicinal liquor legalized. The WCTU 
wanted both the Governor and the attorney-general 
arrested. 


* * * 


A Wet, Tammanyite Catholic from the sidewalks of 
New York offered a grim target for the Kluxers, the 
Anti-Saloon Leaguers and the ecclesiastical politicians 
in 1928 and they resolutely marched to the polls and 
turned back the Romish invasion by piling up 848,290 
votes for Herbert Hoover while Alfred Emanuel Smith 
received only 562,691. That was the last time, however, 
that those forces showed convincing strength at the 
ballot box. 

* * * 


As proof the league’s power was waning, Governor 
Harry G. Leslie in 1929 vetoed a bill that would have 
fixed a $500 fine and mandatory imprisonment for 
bootleggers who sold liquor to minors. The Legislature, 
however, did cut the sheriffs in for the $25 bonus grab 
for seizing cars carrying contraband liquor. 
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. . . Whole city administrations went to 
prison in those days...” 


Whole city administrations went to prison in those 
days on charges of conspiring to violate the Volstead 
Act. When Mayor Hale and Chief of Police Reagan of 
Whiting went on trial in the United States District Court 
at Hammond, reporters counted twenty-one wide open 
saloons across the street in Calumet City, Illinois. 

* * * 


Once when Bert Morgan was Federal Prohibition 
commissioner he raided a room in the Claypool Hotel 
occupied by Frank Cuppy, a utility representative from 
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Lafayette. Little was found, due to preliminary vigilance 
which Paul Dunten, another utility lobbyist, could tell 
all about. Morgan and Cuppy were never close there- 
after. 

* * * ° 

The Governors’ Conference was held at French Lick 
in 1931 and much attention was centered on the New 
York Governor, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was to be 
elected President the following year on a Repeal plat- 
form. 

It turned out to be a jolly meeting. First, the govern- 
ors were guests of the Indianapolis Motor Speedway at 
the 500-mile race. Then they were taken overland to 
French Lick. 

Otto L. Keeler, of road material fame, was, of course 
unofficially, in charge of refreshments. Some of his most 
persistent and frequent guests, both in the Columbia 
Club and at French Lick, were governors of the driest of 
dry states. 

* * * 


That meeting was totally dissimilar to another Gov- 
ernors’ Conference at French Lick in 1923 when 
Governor McCray was host. Nevada and New York 
were throwing overboard their state-wide Prohibition 
laws and the governors were aghast. They chastized 
both states in ringing resolutions and sent a message to 
President Coolidge assuring him that the revolts would 
not continue. The fires started then turned into confla- 
grations in less than seven years. 


* %* * 


Governor Smith, already pointing for the Democratic 
presidential nomination and fully appreciative of the 
value of drama, held the New York repeal bill for a 
month before attaching his signature. Then he went to 
French Lick, but after the Governors’ Conference, by 
way of Chicago where he was entertained. Smith was 
copy then as always, and newsmen flocked to the Indi- 
ana resort only to find that the Governor had promised 
a penurious New York editor he would have nothing to 
say while on vacation. He stuck to his word, gave no 
interviews, and the reporters whiled away their long 
stay trying to manufacture stories about the chances of 
the new “Wet Hope.” 

* * * 


One reporter in dire straits for copy and hoping to 
repay the hospitality of Tom Taggart, mentioned that 
the veteran politician might be considered for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination a year hence. When the 
paper carrying the story arrived, Taggart gravely 
thanked the newsman and ventured there wes one slight 
mistake. 


“You see,” he said, “I was born in Ireland.” 


*,.. Hoosiers were gaily drinking ‘bath-tub’ 
gin, ‘alley hooch,’ Dubois ‘dew’... ” 


_ Almost from the very start the Drys were submerged 
in liquor. It poured in from Florida, from the Atlantic 
rum-boats, from Detroit, from the badlands of Chicago, 
and it was syphoned from the legal distilleries in eve:- 
increasing quantities. Hoosiers were gaily drinking 
“bath-tub” gin, “alley hooch,” Dubois “dew,” raw grain 
alcohol, anti-freeze solutions, lemon extract, ‘“‘shot- 
beer,” “home-brew,” and grape concentrate made under 
a government subsidy, by the gallons. 


* * * 


“Joe sent me,” was the universal password to the 
“speak-easies” which flourished everywhere and which 
never were quiet after the first drink. The “speaks,” pre- 
tending to be more pretentious and refined than the 
“blind-tigers” and “blind-pigs” of the local option era, 
became social centers. 


The better bootleggers drove the biggest cars in town 
and were on friendly:terms with the best people and, of 
course, with the police. 


* * * 


Temperance became a forgotten word. By 1931 one 
person out of each 200 inhabitants was being charged 
with public intoxication, and 2,062 of them landed on 
the Penal Farm. That year through the jails, which the 
Drys had promised would be empty, there passed 
96,955 persons charged with misdemeanors and fel- 
onies—16,213 for intoxication; 2,182 for drunken driv- 
ing, and 9,087 for violating the liquor laws. Among 
those booked for drunkenness were 575 women who 
had learned to drink too well, but not wisely, of bootleg 
liquor. 


Under the $25 “bonus” system the prosecutors were 
reaping arich harvest. 

The Federal bench, too, had been turned into a police 
court and each year between 400 and 500 Volstead 
violators faced the U. S. judges. 


* * * 


The Anti-Saloon League and the Republicans parted 
company in 1932 when the GOP state convention 
adopted a plank submitted by Henry W. Marshall, vet- 
eran Lafayette publisher. It called for repeal of the 
“bone dry” law and submission of the Eighteenth 
Amendment to a vote of the people. Marshall tried to 
insert his plank in the Republican national platform at 
Chicago, but received scant attention. The Democratic 
state convention, which nominated Paul V. McNutt for 
Governor, and Frederick Van Nuys for Senator, directly 


called for repeal of both the “bone dry” law and the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


* * * 


McNutt piled up a majority of 202,330 over Ray- 
mond Springer and Roosevelt’s margin over Hoover was 
184,870. 


The ensuing McNutt Legislature repealed the Wright 
“bone dry” law, 78 to 12 in the House—34 to 13 in 
the Senate. 


Beer, light wine and medicinal liquor legally returned 
to the state on April 7, 1933. Those whose health was 
in need of spirituous stimulants had to sign their names. 
Consequently the drug store records became filled with 
such names as “Dr. Shumaker,” “Frank Wright,” and 
“Andrew Volstead.” 


* * * 


On June 6, 1933, the people, exercising the first op- 
portunity ever presented them to pass on Prohibition, 
voted 554,129 to 312,464 to repeal the Eighteenth 
Amendment and substitute the Twenty-first. On the fol- 
lowing December 5, national Prohibition was officially 
declared dead after thirteen tumultuous years. 


LONG TRIP FOR FRIDAY 


The noted Gaar Williams, editorial cartoonist for The Indian- 
apolis News, sized up the 18th Amendment in this way on 
January 14, 1920 — two days before the Friday when Secre- 
tary of State proclaimed Prohibition in effect throughout the 
United States. Prohibition had come to Indiana on April 2, 
1918. 
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The Klu Klux Klan Arrives 


Along about 1921 mysterious whisperings filtered in 
from the South, especially Atlanta, about One Hundred 
Per Cent Americanism. No one seemed to know what it 
was all about but to a people who had experienced a 
patriotic rebirth in the war it sounded appealing and 
harmless. Soon many were paying $10 “Klectokons” to 
prove their love of country. 

The Knights of the Ku Klux Klan had arrived. 


* * * 


It wasn’t long before hitherto sane citizens were gath- 
ering, masked and sheeted, in Klonvokations, Kloreros, 
Klonverses, Klantons, and Klonklaves under the leader- 
ship of such worthies as Imperial Wizards, Grand Drag- 
ons, Klabees, Kligrapps, Kludds, Titans, Cyclops, 
Kleagles, Furies, Klarogos, and Hydras while Knight 
Hawks flitted about. Fiery Crosses burned on hillsides 
aS an ominous warning to the unbelievers, and a news- 
paper, The Fiery Cross, appeared to spread the new 
gospel. The Old Rugged Cross was sung with evangelis- 
tic fervor. 

Only white male, native-born citizens who owed no 
“allegiance ... to any foreign... sect...” were wel- 
come in an order pledged to “shield the sanctity of the 
home and the chastity of womanhood,” and dedicated 
to “maintain forever white supremacy” and the inculca- 
tion of the “ideals of pure Americanism.” Those who 
scoffed were to be “designated as aliens.” 

Blessed with that mission, the Kluxers began to boy- 
cott Catholic, Jewish and foreign-born merchants and to 
shove Negroes around. Citizens whose family names 
contained a “Mc” or whose first name was “Isadore” 
had hard going at the polls. Even the women foregath- 
ered as Kamelias and Queens of the Golden Mask. 

* * oe 


The Horse Thief Detective Associations, founded un- 
der an act of 1865 when horse thieves actually were a 
menace, and amended in 1907, enjoyed constable pow- 
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ers greater than those of sheriffs. They were made to 
order for the sheeted Knights and fitted in well with 
extortion schemes. The law was repealed in 1933 on 
order of Governor McNutt, and Herbert Kenney, for- 
merly a state legislator from New Albany and later 
director of the Legislative Reference Bureau, gladly 
wrote the repeal act. 
* * * 


Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, who had been the Bull 


Moose candidate for Governor in 1912, unseated the ~ | 


old standpatter, Harry S. New, in the Republican sena- 
torial primary in 1922. The orthodox shunned him like 
poison that fall and that, together with his refusal to 
bow to the Klan and his independent views on labor, 
brought about his downfall. Samuel M. Ralston, a for- 
mer Governor and a conservative Democrat, defeated 
him. President Harding soon raised New to the peerage 
by making him postmaster-general when Will Hays quit 
to moralize the movies. 
* * * 


Along with Ralston two Democrats, Robert Bracken 
as auditor of state, and Zack Dungan as clerk of the 
Supreme and Appellate Courts, were elected. Dungan 
beat Pat Lynch, a popular GOP leader from New Castle 
who happened to be a Catholic. That was no year for 
Catholics to seek public office in Indiana. 

Lawrence Lyons, Republican state chairman, sorrow- 
fully reflected: “It must have been the Klan.” 

Joseph B. Kealing was the picturesque and plain- 
spoken Republican national committeeman in those 
days. After the disastrous election he philosophized 
glumly: 

“If you can’t lick ’em you better jine ’em.” 

* * * 


Sam Ralston was a big, imposing-looking man. He 
often accentuated his avoirdupois by wearing a frock 
coat and a white vest. 


Robed Klansmen pay last respects to departed Knight. Their 
mystic regalia also was worn in parades and encampments. 


Kin Hubbard used to say that “Sam always takes two 
bites of raspberry pie—one for himself and one for his 
west.” 


* * * 


Warren G. Harding was buried at Marion, Ohio, on 
August 10, 1923. While a trainload of Hoosier mourn- 
ers was returning to Indianapolis that night, Edward C. 
Toner, Anderson publisher and twice a candidate for 
the GOP governorship nomination, told a News reporter 
the story of Governor McCray’s financial distress. It 
turned out that the Governor was the first notable vic- 
tim of that early farm crash. 

* * * 


Three weeks later on Saturday, September 1, the story 
broke in the Indianapolis newspapers, following a meet- 
- ing of the Governor’s creditors 
the day before in the Severin 
Hotel. Some who screamed the 
loudest were bankers who had 
accepted the Governor’s cattle 
paper after receiving state de- 
posits. 


Governor McCray was hus- 
tled from court to court — 
through a trial in the Marion 
Criminal Court which resulted 
in a hung jury after thirty-five ballots — through 
Federal bankruptcy proceedings—through trial in Fed- 
eral Court—and to sentence by bitter-tongued Federal 
Judge A. B. Anderson. 


On the same day—April 30, 1924—the Governor 
resigned and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Governor 
Emmett F. Branch of Martinsville. 


GOVERNOR McCRAY 


* * * 


Twice after the switch of governors, James J. Nejdl 
of Lake County, president pro tem of the Senate, came 
to Indianapolis with the expectation that he might be- 
come Governor himself.. There was some talk that 
Branch might resign and in that case the office would 
have gone to the head of the Senate. Nejdl, Bohemian 
born, was one of the most astute parliamentarians ever 
to serve in the Senate—tricks that he had learned in the 
union halls of the brick masons. 


* * * 


Harry Miesse was a well-known tax expert and had a 
good deal to do with formulating many of the present 
State Tax Board laws. He was short and rotund and had 
a habit of teetering back and forth on his heels and 
puffing at a long cigar when conversing. 


He was so posturing at the Republican national con- 
vention in Cleveland in 1924 while talking to Kin Hub- 


bard, Ring Lardner and Will Rogers. Kin looked down 
at him and warned: 


“Harry, if you don’t take that cigar out of your 
mouth you’re going to burn somebody in the butt.” 


* * * 


When Block’s remodeled their store, The News 
bought one of their discarded revolving doors and in- 
stalled it in the Washington street entrance. Kin Hub- 
bard entered through the contrivance and appeared in 
the news room: 


“Humph! It had twenty thousand miles before we 
got it.” 


* * * 


When Governor Al Smith and William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo threw the national Democratic convention at New 
York into a three weeks’ endurance contest featured by 
the monotonous radio refrain, ““Alabama casts 24 votes 
for Underwood,” Hoosier Democratic Leader Tom Tag- 
gart entered Senator Ralston’s name. Finally the Senator 
sent a peremptory message demanding that his candi- 
dacy be withdrawn. The action was the first break in the 
convention deadlock and The News enjoyed a national 
Scoop. 


Afterward Taggart said that if he could have kept 
Sam away from the telephone he might have been the 
nominee instead of John W. Davis. 


“.,. Over Stephenson’s office door there hung 


a motto: “To the ox that draws the cart goes the 
fodder. aa. 


D. C. Stephenson received more than a thousand 
votes in the Democratic congressional primary in the 
Evansville district in 1922. Shortly thereafter, rising 
from a coal salesman, he became Klan organizer in 
twenty-three states. 


He opened shop in the Kresge Building in Indian- 
apolis and began issuing orders to the Republicans as 
the “Old Man.” Most of the Democrats never seemed 
heartbroken by the desertion. 


Over his office door there hung a motto: 
“To the ox that draws the cart goes the fodder.” 
There was plenty of fodder in sight. 


* * * 


Like the men of the Politburo, the top Kluxers were 
quarrelsome. Stephenson assumed powers of greatness. 
Walter Bossert, formerly GOP chairman of the old Sixth 
District, was sent in by the Imperial Wizard, Hiram 
Wesley Evans, as Grand Dragon to salvage the right- 
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eous. Civil war broke out in the Invisible Empire. Nev- 
ertheless, both supported Ed Jackson. 
* * * 


Stephenson was tried by a Klan court at Evansville 
in June, 1924, and banished from Klandom. Sex, liquor, 
and drunkenness featured the charges. There was no in- 
dication that the verdict disturbed ““The Old man.” He 
was the self-proclaimed “law in Indiana” by that time. 

A few weeks later on the Fourth of July a great Klon- 
klave was held near Kokomo. 
Flivvers jauntily flying little 
American flags from their radi- 
ator caps thronged the roads. 
Thousands — some said 50,- 
000 — were on hand. An 
Oriole - colored plane circled 
the field, landed, and out 
stepped Stephenson clad in 
purple raiment. The crowd was 
in ectasy. Offerings, even jew- 
elry, were thrown on the platform for the new Messiah 
who had come down out of the sky. All that was needed 
to make the day complete were a bundle of fagots and 
a few unrepentant heretics. 
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D.C. STEPHENSON 


* * * 


Joe M. Huffington, who, as exalted Cyclops of the 
Evansville Klan, had signed the orders for Stephenson’s 
trial, once was beaten up in the Lincoln Hotel by men he 
designated as Stephenson’s bodyguards, Earl Klinck and 
Earl Gentry. Huffington, a Texan, said his only regret 
was that they caught him without his gun. A lot of 
people agreed that his lament was perfectly proper and 
based on reasonable grounds. 

Bossert and Stephenson engaged in fisticuffs at a Re- 
publican meeting in New Castle one summer afternoon. 
Some of the party leaders took it to heart because only 
slight damage was done. The story made the front page 
of The News and, much to the disgust of the writer, was 
reprinted, by-line and all, in the Michigan Fiery Cross. 
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. .. All that was needed to make the day 
complete were a bundle of fagots and a few un- 
repentant heretics...” 


Colonel Hiram Bearss, known as “Hiking Hiram,” 
was an almost legendary Marine hero from the battle 
fields of France. He retired and returned to his home 
city of Peru when the Klan was at its height and sought 
the Republican congressional nomination. One night a 
Klonclave was held in a field near Peru. The Kluxers 
barricaded the highway and told Bearss, who was riding 
by, that he could not go through. That was a challenge 
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that could not be ignored by a veteran of Chateau 

Thierry. The barricade was crashed—and Hiram didn’t 

get the nomination. : 
* * * 


Due to the Harding scandals (a phrase tabooed on 
The News at that time) and some serious ones with a 
purely Hoosier flavor, hope sprang eternal in Demo- 
cratic breasts and eight entered the governorship sweep- 
stakes in 1924—-Dr. Carleton B. McCulloch for the 
second time; George R. Durgan of Lafayette; Joseph M. 
Cravens of Madison; Dale J. Crittenberger of Anderson; 
Oiin R. Holt of Kokomo; Charles S. Batt of Terre 
Haute; James Kirby Risk of Lafayette, and Frank A. 
Priest, from somewhere. 

McCulloch led the primary field but the issue had to 
be settied in the convention where Tom Taggart’s hand 
was still firm. 


* * * 


Ed Jackson, then secretary of state, had no great 
difficulty in winning a clear majority on the Republican 
side over a field of eight—the picturesque mayor of 
Indianapolis, Samuel Lewis Shank; Edward Toner, the 
Anderson publisher; Edgar D. Bush, who had been lieu- 
tenant governor in the Goodrich regime; Ora D. Davis, 
mayor of Terre Haute, and Elias W. Dulberger, an 
Indianapolis lawyer. 

Shank had called McCray a “bull merchant” and to 
the surprise of many he ran second, polling 95,000 votes 
to 227,000 for Jackson. 

Dulberger, who received 2,800 votes, complained 
after the count that he never got a vote in his own 
precinct. 

“I know I voted for myself,” he said, “and I am 
pretty sure my wife did.” 

* * * 


Ed Jackson swept the whole Republican ticket into 
office in that fall of 1924. The night before the election 
Stephenson was asked by a News reporter what Jack- 
son’s majority would be. 

“Above 80,000,” he predicted. It was 82,481. 

Dr. McCulloch came out openly against the Klan and 
polled 57,000 more votes than he did in 1920. 

As a nominee Jackson once said that he prayed every 
night for the doctor. On being told that, McCulloch 
replied: 

“From the looks of things I am going to need them.” 

Stephenson stood in the receiving line the night of the 
Governor’s inaugural ball at the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club. 


* * * 


Willis Dye of Kokomo was in charge of the inaugural 
ceremonies. He raised enough money, or had enough 


Heft over, to buy gold-plated and engraved badges for 
| the distinguished guests. A former News reporter still 
| has one among his souvenirs of that tumultuous period. 


* * * 
The older politicians were loath to relinquish their 
grandstand seats and, consequently, there was no room 
for the young war veterans so they joined the American 


| Legion and eventually went on to political places with- 


out the help of either the Ku Klux Klan or the Anti- 


. Saloon League. There was a whole galaxy of head- 


Raymond Springer, first state commander in 1920, 


| twice Republican nominee for Governor, and a Con- 
| gressman. 


Clarance A. Jackson, state commander in 1926, who 


| built the state gross income tax department and rebuilt 


the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 
Paul V. McNutt, state commander in 1927; national 


Legion commander, Governor, high commissioner to the 
| Philippines, World War II Manpower Director, and the 
} man who said “no” at the Chicago Democratic conven- 
| tion in 1940 when angry delegates wanted to nominate 


him for the vice-presidency instead of Henry Wallace. 

Frank M. McHale, state commander in 1928, na- 
tional Legion executive committeeman, Democratic na- 
tional committeeman, and noted party leader. 

Fred Weicking, state commander 1929, assistant 
attorney-general and appellate court judge. 

Forrest Harness, state commander in 1930, and a 
Congressman. 

Ralph F. Gates, state commander in 1932, Republi- 
can state chairman, Governor, and Republican national 
committeeman. 


Bitter Fruit 


Shortly after Madge Oberholtzer had been thrown on 
what turned out to be her death bed in her parent’s 
home in Irvington, Walter Bossert told a News reporter 
the whole story. The communications system within 
Klandom was superb in those days. Nevertheless, not a 
word about the most weird scandal in Hoosierdom ap- 


- peared in the Indianapolis press until the apprehension 


of D. C. Stephenson—and the sheriff took his time to 
locate him. 
* a * 

Stephenson was convicted November 16, 1925, and 
sentenced to life for murder after two momentous trials 
at Noblesville—one to be admitted to bail. 

When the jury came in with its fateful verdict the 
presses at The News were ready to run. Walter (Watty) 
Watson flashed the news into the office: 

“What did he say?” demanded Curtis Hodges, man- 
aging editor. 


“Fight Hell, I’ve just begun to surrender,” quoted 
Watty. 

Hodges and Ida Anderson, who was taking the call, 
nearly exploded. 

* * * 

There were some strong Democrats in the state Sen- 
ate in those days—Walter “Scotty” Chambers of New 
Castle; “Uncle Joe” Cravens of Madison; Harvey Har- 
mon of Princeton, and Andy Durham of Greencastle. 

In 1925 when a legislative gerry-mander bill was up, 
but actually to forestall a Klan raid on the highway 
system, the Democrats broke the Senate quorum by 
fleeing by bus to Dayton, Ohio. It was several days 
before they returned, but they won their point. 

Walter Shead of The Times staff rode over with them 
and The News was saved from a scoop by a call from 
Gertrude McHugh, secretary of the Democratic State 
Committee, who knew more about politics than most 
men. 


* * * 


Senator Ralston died in 1925 and the appointment of 
a successor devolved on Governor Jackson. George Ball, 
Muncie millionaire and party financial saviour, had 
reason to believe he would be chosen and was about 
ready to pack for the trip to Washington. Instead, 
Arthur R. Robinson was selected, much to the delight 
of the Klan. 
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Steve’ could never understand why a 
man of his stature should even be accused, let 
alone imprisoned... ”’ 


For nearly four years after the fall of Stephenson, a 
smudge hung over Indiana as he tried to blast his way 
out of Michigan City by law or by threat. Charges and 
counter-charges—probes and indictments—followed in 
disconcerting sequence. “Steve” could never understand 
why a man of his stature should even be accused, let 
alone imprisoned—he claimed he was a political mar- 
tyr—the courts never agreed—he confidently expected 
a pardon—had he not contributed $73,216 to the Jack- 
son campaign fund? The Governor never budged. 

Out of Stephenson’s notorious “Black Boxes,” after 
they got in the hands of Prosecutor William H. Remy 
and a trustworthy Marion county grand jury, there 
flowed a series of pestilential revelations. 

* * * 

Search was made for a riding horse which Governor 
Jackson, by way of explaining a $2,500 check that 
bobbed up out of the Black Boxes, said he had sold to 
Stephenson. The mount had been euphemistically 
named the Senator, doubtless in a spirit of humor rather 
than prophecy. Watty Watson of The News located it 
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near Laurel, Indiana, but it had died a lowly death. It 
had choked on a corn cob. 

The Ku Klux Klan really took over Indianapolis in 
1925 by capturing the city administration and a ma- 
jority on the school board. Democrat Walter Myers, 
with the support of The News, had better than an even 
chance to defeat John L. Duvall until William H. Armi- 
tage, known then as the gambling king of Indianapolis, 
“appropriated” all of the Myers badges that could be 
found along Indiana Avenue. ; 
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.. . Most of the sacred cows vanished from 
the Indianapolis editorial rooms...” 


Duvall and his pals prepared to dig in for a long stay 
and established a daily newspaper, The Journal. It lasted 
about as long as he did in the mayor’s office. 

From leads out of the Black Boxes, Duvall was found 
guilty on September 23, 1927, on charges of violating 
the corrupt practices act, was fined $1,000 and sen- 
tenced to thirty days in jail. Six councilmen who had 
accompanied him into office also were fined. Duvall and 
the councilmen resigned and Democrat L. Ert Slack was 
named mayor. Meredith Nicholson, noted novelist and 
essayist, sat with the new Blue Ribbon council. 

Claude Worley remained as chief of police and Joel 
Baker came in to assist the mayor with the title of 
purchasing agent. ‘ 

* * * 


“Bill” Armitage testified in the Duvall trial that he 
had contributed more than $14,000 to the campaign 
fund and all that he had asked in return was the privi- 
lege of naming two members of the Board of Public 
Works. Previously Judge James A. Collins of the Mar- 
ion Criminal Court had convicted Armitage for con- 
tempt. He was charged with having tried to bribe a 
grand juror not to vote for Duvall’s indictment. 

* * * 

Slack appeared as counsel for the Klan in 1924 when 
Joseph Roach and six South Bend American Unity 
Leaguers had asked Federal Judge Anderson to place 
the Klan membership lists in receivership so that every- 
body could look at them. The request was denied on 
legal grounds. 

* * * 

There was a quicker way to get them. One night the 
lists disappeared from Klan headquarters in Buschman’s 
Hall in Indianapolis. Thereafter at periodic intervals the 
names of supposedly solid and tolerant citizens appeared 
in a little sheet called Tolerance, printed in Chicago. It 
enjoyed a wide circulation and left a lot of red faces. 
M. J. (Mike) Hanrahan could have told an interesting 
story about that raid. 
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After Boyd Gurley was made editor of The Times in- 
March, 1926, most of the sacred cows vanished from > 
the Indianapolis editorial rooms. Little was sacred to 
him, and he appreciably enlivened Indiana journalism, 
He came to The Times from the South Bend News- 
Times. 

* * * 

It was during those days that Frank J. Prince of The 
Times staff broke the story about Vivian Wheatcraft’s 
“bands of whispering women” which she was using in. 
the political fields. Mrs. Wheatcraft, then Republican | 
vice-chairman and a deputy state fire marshal, soon 
gave up both jobs. 

* * * 

In a copyright article in The Times of July 25, 1927, 
Prince, who knew knavery when he saw it, charged that 
Ed Jackson, when he was secretary of state, had borne 


to Governor McCray on December 8, 1923, an offer of 12 


$10,000 for attorney fees and a promise of immunity | 

from prosecution. W. P. Evans had just resigned as 

Marion County prosecutor. All that McCray, in serious _ 

trouble himself, had to do was to name John P. Mc- 

Donald prosecutor instead of William H. Remy. The © 

offer—if it was made—was refused. | 
* * * 


On August 31, 1927, McCray was paroled from At- | 
lanta and returned to the fields he loved so well in 
Newton County—welcomed by his friends and neigh- 
bors. 

* * * 

The Marion County grand jury on September 9, | 
1927, indicted Governor Jackson on a charge of con- 
spiring to bribe Governor McCray and for good meas- 
ure included George V. (Cap) Coffin, Marion County 
Republican chairman, and Robert I. Marsh, an attorney. | 
On the same day Mayor John L. Duvall of Indianapolis 
was indicted on a charge of violating the corrupt prac- 
tices act. 

* * * 

Governor Jackson stepped forth a free man on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1928, when Special 
Judge Charles M. McCabe di- 
rected the jury to bring in a 
verdict of acquittal — there 
had been no concealment of 
the alleged bribe offer. In oth- 
er words, the statute of limita- 
= tions had run. Stephenson had 
ws A been brought down from Mich- 

. igan City and testified, and Mc- 
Cray also took the stand 
against his successor. Robert W. Lyons, formerly Wal- 
ter Bossert’s lieutenant, was on his way to testify but suf- 


ED JACKSON 


* * * 


As the “exposure” progressed Mrs. William E. Eng- 


offered two $500 prizes for journalistic feats. Walter 
Shead of The News won one for exposing a fake medical 
college and Prince the other for looking under the po- 
litical beds. Later Prince married his wealthy benefac- 
tress and quietly left Indiana journalism. 

* * * 


The Times was awarded the Pulitzer Prize on primary 
day May 8, 1928, for “exposing political corruption.” 


* * * 


Senator James E. Watson had little trouble in defeat- 
ing Claris Adams of Indianapolis in the 1926 primary, 
and Senator Robinson won a majority over Archibald 
A. Graham of South Bend, Oswald Ryan of Anderson, 
and Ward B. Hiner and James R. Norrell of Indian- 
apolis. 

Evans Woollen was nominated without opposition by 
| the Democrats for Robinson’s short term, but six candi- 
dates—William A. Cullop of Vincennes; Albert Stump, 
L. Ert Slack, and L. William Curry of Indianapolis; 
John E. Frederick of Kokomo, and George Rauch of 
Marion—had to go into the convention. Stump came 
out victorious. 
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* * * 
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Had it not been for a long count in Lake County 
Watson would not have returned to the United States 
Senate that fall. His statewide majority over Stump was 
11,383, and his majority in Lake was 12,464. Half of 
the Lake precincts reported election night, but it was 
two or three days before the remainder of the tally was 
announced. 
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* * * 


The senator had been injured in an automobile acci- 
dent just before the election. While recuperating in the 
Methodist Hospital at Indianapolis and while the count 
was still in doubt he told Watty Watson of The News: 

“Forty years in politics and all I have is a sore 
behind.” 

Much to the surprise of everybody, R. Earl Peters of 
Ft. Wayne was chosen Democratic state chairman in 
1926 over E. B. Crowe of Bedford, Taggart’s choice. 
That was a sign that the younger men of the party were 
by way of taking over. Peters always had hearty oppo- 
sition but always managed to win re-election until the 
McNutt boys severed the relationship. 

Once when Peters was facing a real battle a News 
reporter wrote the story. Warren C. Fairbanks, pub- 
lisher of The News, vowed he did not want Peters de- 
feated and withheld the copy. Maurice Early of The 
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Star had a clean-cut scoop the next day and Peters was 
re-elected anyway. 
* * * 

Whenever the Republicans in those days felt pinched 
for funds they called in and made national committee- 
men of two of the richest men in America—-George 
Ball of Muncie, and Will Irwin of Columbus. The Dem- 
ocrats looked to Tom Taggart and he looked after them. 

* * # 


What at first appeared to be a private feud between 
George Dale, fiery publisher of the Muncie Post-Demo- 
crat, and Circuit Judge Clarence R. Dearth finally drew 
high rating in the Scandals of the Twenties. Dale thought 
crime was getting out of hand and Dearth tried to send 
him to the Penal Farm for saying so. 

The upshot was that for the first time in Indiana his- 
tory a circuit judge had to stand before the impeach- 
ment bar of the General Assembly, charged with sup- 
pressing freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
jury irregularities. The 1927 House, on petition of 300 
Muncie citizens, voted 93 to 1 to present the case to the 
Senate, but by two votes the higher house failed to 
muster the two-thirds majority necessary to convict. 

* * * 


Dale, to escape a ninety-day contempt sentence, ap- 
pealed in vain to the Indiana Supreme Court and the 
United States Supreme Court. Finally when he arrived 
at the Penal Farm, Governor Jackson pardoned him. 

Dale’s troubles were not over, however. In June, 
1932, Dale, then mayor of Muncie, and his chief of 
police, Frank Massy, were sentenced to eighteen months 
and fined $1,000 each by Federal Judge Robert Baltzell 
on charges growing out of a liquor conspiracy case. 

* * * 

Thomas H. Adams, militant Vincennes publisher, 
thought he had good reason to suspect that his beloved 
Republican Party had been waylaid and kidnapped by 
a gang of scoundrels and he began voicing his suspicions 
as early as 1926. Much of his evidence was based on 
letters from Stephenson smuggled out of prison. Some 
of those he was trying to save could have murdered 
him; they already had heard all they wanted to about 
“Steve.” The Marion County grand jury remained un- 
convinced and, in fact, indicted the wrong man—John 
D. Williams, director of the state highway commission, 
who later was discharged without trial. 

* * 

The Democratic minority in the 1927 Legislature— 
out of pure devilment, the GOP charged—introduced a 
resolution based largely on Adams’ accusations to probe 
“Stephensonism,” the highway commission, the Marion 
County grand jury, and the State Board of Accounts. 
It was smothered on a straight party vote in the House, 
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61 to 36, and a lot of people breathed easier. A year 
later Adams polled 66,000 votes in the GOP governor- 
ship primary. 

* * * 

There was intense rivalry between The News and The 
Star over the release of the legislative budget. Governor 
Jackson had little use for The News and ordered Law- 
rence Orr, chief examiner of the State Board of Ac- 
counts, not to release the budget until after 4 p.m. so 
The Star would get the whole break. 

A News reporter through a friend obtained a copy 
and then worked nearly all night with Mickey McCarty 
copying the figures. The story appeared in the afternoon 
edition, Jackson ordered an investigation, and Curtis 
Hodges, The News managing editor, sent a box of cigars 
to the two reporters—and Mickey didn’t smoke cigars. 
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. . . Banks began to crash in the midst of 


Coolidge prosperity and somebody had to be 
blamed .-..” 


As a forecast of what was coming, banks began to 
crash in the midst of Coolidge prosperity and somebody 
had to be blamed. When the American Trust Company 
at Kokomo went to the wall in 1927 the Howard County 
grand jury indicted Luther F. Symons, state bank com- 
missioner, and his assistant, Thomas D. Barr, on charges 
of official negligence. 

When the National Bank at LaGrange was closed, 
Clyde Walb, Republican state chairman, was indicted 
and on April 27, 1928, convicted in Federal Court at 
Fort Wayne. 

* * * 

In the 1928 presidential primary, Watson outdis- 
tanced Herbert Hoover in the bid for the Indiana dele- 
gation, and Evans Woollen was the choice of the Demo- 
crats. Senator Robinson beat out Arthur L. Gilliom and 
Solon J. Carter, while Albert Stump defeated both 
Walter Myers and L. William Curry for the Democratic 
senatorial nomination. 

* * * 

That was the year The News pulled a feat of journal- 
istic legerdemain. It supported Senator Watson in In- 
diana and Vice-President Charles G. Dawes in the other 
forty-seven states. 

Watson and Senator Guy Goff of West Virginia were 
in a room in Kansas City when Andrew Mellon arrived 
with the word that the nominee would be Herbert 
Hoover. 

“Jim,” Goff demanded, “do you know what Hoover 
reminds me of?” 

“No, what now?” asked the senator. 

“A big tom cat treading over a brussels rug,” was 
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the answer. 

That story did not appear in The News; in fact it was | 

not even wired in. | 
* * * 

The governorship primary was a dandy on each side 
of the political fence, and both nominees, by failing to 
achieve a majority, had to be selected in the conven- 
tions. Frederick E. Shortemeier, secretary of state, led 
a field of ten—Frederick Landis of Logansport, Thomas 
H. Adams of Vincennes, Charles W. Jewett, formerly 
mayor of Indianapolis; Harry G. Leslie of Lafayette, 
Jesse E. Eschback, formerly speaker of the House from 
Warsaw; Burns Douglass of Fort Wayne, Alvah J. 
Rucker of Indianapolis, Ulysses S. Lesh, formerly attor- 
ney-general from Huntington, and Charles S. Emery of 
Portland. They finished in that order. 


* * * 


Leslie had to move up from fifth place to win the 
convention nomination. The field united and knocked 
Shortemeier out and Landis started to gain. Then it was 
that Elam Neal of Wabash, acting as Landis’ floor man- 
ager, brought a band into the convention hall in Cadle 
Tabernacle. The pause gave the Leslie forces a chance 
to reorganize for the winning ballot. 

* * * 


On the Democratic side, Frank C. Dailey, formerly 
United States district attorney, lacked a primary ma- 
jority but topped John E. Frederick of Kokomo, Earl © 
H. Crawford of Milton, George R. Dale of Muncie, — 
Samuel B. Wells of Scottsburg, George E. Hershman of 
Crown Point, and Olin R. Holt of Kokomo. 

As the convention approached, everybody wondered 
what course Tom Taggart would take. At the proper 
time he endorsed Dailey and that was all that was 
necessary. 

Jack Shea, veteran Democratic worker in Indianapo- 
lis, was in considerable doubt, too, because he had been 
involved (although exonerated) in the election fraud 
cases which Dailey had prosecuted in 1915. 

When told by a News reporter that Taggart had come 
out for Dailey, Jack chewed a bit and then allowed: 

“Well, if Tom can take him I can too.” 

Later Jack went to work as a volunteer in Dailey’s 
headquarters. 

* * * 

Had a few votes in each precinct changed, Dailey 
would have been elected Governor instead of Leslie. 
Iseslie’s majority was only 44,658, whereas Hoover had 
rolled up 285,599 over Al Smith. 

Leslie encountered trouble in Marion County which 
he lost by 21,797 votes while Hoover won by 36,321. 
The News showed people how to scratch that fall. After- 
ward Leslie blamed both The News and George V. 


|(Cap) Coffin, Republican County chairman, but The 
“}| News and Cap Coffin never saw alike on anything in 
| those days. 

| * * * 

| “Skillet” Leslie was a genial man but with a touch of 
jiron when integrity in public office was at stake. Twice 
“Niet elected speaker of the House, once in 1925 and again 
j}in 1927, he had faced down the Kluxers who had tried 


a Kluxer clerk out of the House enrolling room when 
| shown his Bertillon picture by a News reporter. Nor did 
| he hesitate to act when the two Berts—Morgan and 
Fuller—took too much interest in patronage. 

* * * 


Dave Scott always insisted that Republican state cam- 
| paigns be launched in his home town of Linton down in 
| the old Second District, and Leslie began his successful 


| campaign for the governorship there. 


Dave had arranged a big barbecue and whole car- 
| casses of beeves and sheep were roasting when Leslie 
| concluded his talk. He announced to the multitude: 


“Now we'll go over there and get some meef and 
| button.” 


For a moment there was silence and then a mighty 
| roar of laughter went up. 
* * * 


| It was in 1928 that the people of Indianapolis and 
| The News got fed up with Congressman Ralph Updike 
| and the Klan odor around him. LeRoy Keach, then 
| Democratic city chairman, had the answer and brought 
| Louis Ludlow, veteran Washington correspondent, back 
| and entered him in the race. He won not only that elec- 
| tion but kept on winning into the next generation. 

* * * 


) Another story—somewhat anti-climactic—of that dis- 
| tressed period had to be written. On November 17, 
1928, twelve men involved in the notorious “Hot Car” 
| ring were sentenced by Federal Judge Robert Baltzell. 
| Among them, along with some Jewish gentlemen, stood 
| W. Lee Smith, who had succeeded Walter Bossert as 
| Grand Dragon in 1926, and Robert F. McNay, a former 
| Titan. 
* * * 

| ~ After it had become obvious that the primary meant 
| little or nothing so far as state nominees were concerned, 
the 1929 Legislature repealed the law and returned the 
nomination of United States senators and governors to 
the old convention system. Nobody objected very much 
}) because it had been demonstrated that primaries were 
terribly expensive, and furthermore they gave too much 
of a handicap to groups like the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Anti-Saloon League. 


The stock market crashed in 1929 and practically 
every city and town went Democratic that fall in the 
municipal elections. The Klan and the Anti-Saloon 
League no longer could herd people to the polls and 
Hoover’s assurance that “prosperity was just around the 
corner” fell on deaf ears. 
ea 

...It had been demonstrated that primaries 
- +. gave too much of a handhold to groups like 
the Ku Klux Klan and the Anti-Saloon League 


The next year, somewhat to their own surprise, the 
Democrats swept their entire state ticket into office, 
electing Frank Mayr, Jr., of South Bend, secretary of 
state. Even Lake County, which could always be 
counted on for a heavy Republican majority, flopped 
by giving Mayr a lead of 2,743 over its native son, Otto 
G. Fifield, who was seeking re-election. Lake never 


entirely re-entered the GOP column thereafter. 
* * * 


Still another story had to be written in April, 1931. 
A representative in the United States Congress—Harry 
E. Rowbottom of the old First District—stood before 
the Federal bench in Evansville for sentence. He had 
been convicted on a charge of selling postmasterships. 
Several postmasters lost their jobs forthwith. Rowbot- 
tom had received his training in the Indiana legislatures 
of 1919, 21/and)23: 


* * * 

The News was awarded the Pulitzer Prize on May 5, 
1932. The citation was for promoting greater economy 
in government. The campaign, beginning in August, 
1930, resulted in budget reductions in eighty-six coun- 
ties. Some noted Newsmen participated in that crusade 
—Mickey McCarty, Dudley Smith and Tubby Toms. 
A year later the General Assembly passed the revolu- 


tionary gross income tax law. 
* * * 


Those who passed through that decade never realized 
the full import of what was happening—it was so frag- 
mentary—a succession of incidents spaced over years. 
Had the sacred cows not been chased out of the editorial 
rooms most of those stories—stories about men and 
women—some strong, many weak—never would have 
been written. 

A troubled and troublesome era had come to an end. 
As the lights were turned on again few would admit— 
even sheepishly—they ever had belonged to the Klan or 
the Horse Thieves, and the Anti-Saloon League was 


dying of- senility and malnutrition. 
* * * 


No more Vignettes—memory, space, and the postal 
laws forbid. 
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On Crimson Faces: 


Situation Unwanted! 


By STEPHEN C. NOLAND 


alt “BIG CITY” editor was invited to address a 
rural conference of preachers and editors on “Press and 
Pulpit.” 

He was also invited to attend a luncheon preceding 
the conference. Arriving late at the luncheon, the pre- 
siding chairman said to him: 

“Say, Bill, I just got a phone call. Take over here, 
will you, and get this thing started.” 

Bill flashed a look at the preachers and editors and 
picked out a tall, white-haired, pink-cheeked, saintly- 
looking man close down in front. 

“Will you please ask the blessing?” 


The saintly man smiled and beamed but neither 
moved nor spoke. 


In a louder voice Bill repeated: “Will you please ask 
the blessing?” 


The saintly man stood up, smiled genially, and said: 
“I know you’re talking to me, but I can’t hear a damn 
word you say.” 


The big story in the Monday edition of a small In- 
diana daily was an account of the theft of the 36 prize- 
winning chickens belonging to the Methodist minister, 
the Rev. Elisha Dent. 


The young reporter cut loose with a community jolt- 
ing blurt. 


After giving the bare facts he said the thievery 
amounted to a crime wave. It was a crime to steal 
chickens anytime. But to steal prize chickens was as 
bad as horse stealing. To steal chickens from a minister, 
especially a Methodist minister, and above all, the be- 
loved Rev. Dent, was an act of total depravity. And to 
steal chickens on Sunday and from the holy ground of 
the parsonage called for a united drive by the people of 
all churches to run the culprit to earth. 

“It is hoped,” he wrote, “that the thief will read this 
and realize that he did not steal ordinary chickens, but 
got his hands on the prize-winning flock of the beloved 
Rev. Elisha Dent and will repent of his sin and return 
the chickens.” 
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- don’t go to the big gates where all the people go. We go 


It was the young reporter’s day to make up the front | 
page. He played the story to the limit. But at the 
bottom of the column he had some space left. Leading 
out the column would delay spreading the news, so he ~ 
watched till the social notes editor, who was making up 
the page next to him, looked the other way. From her 
he stole a three-line item. 


He slapped in a 3-em dash at the end of his story, — 
pounded the three-line item into place, locked up the 
page, and went about his business out on the street. 


When he came back two hours later the office was in |} 
an uproar. The publisher slapped a hand down on the 
front page. 


“See what you’ve done,” he bellowed at the young 
reporter. “You’ve about ruined this paper. You’ve 
started a religious war.” 


The young reporter read his story and hotly defended 
himself. 


“Every word is true,” he declared. 
“Read on,” ordered the publisher. 
‘The reporter hurdled the 3-em dash and read: 


“The Baptists will | give a chicken dinner at their 
church Wednesday evening. Plenty of chicken. Every- 
body welcome.” 


The newspaper publisher read a resounding editorial 
in Editor & Publisher on freedom of the press. It urged 
the newspapers to educate the people on the meaning of 
freedom of the press. The people don’t know what free- 
dom of the press means, it asserted. “Quiz some of your 
friends about freedom of the press,” it urged. 

At dinner that night the publisher tried it out on his 
two sons, Bill, 14, and Fred, 13. 

“Bill,” he said, “what does freedom of the press 
mean?” 

“Well, Dad, down in town when it says no left turn 
but the newspaper trucks make left turns, that’s freedom 
of the press.” . 

“Fred, tell me what freedom of the press means.” 

“That’s when we go to the baseball game and we 


to the little gate and you pull out your pass and we go 
in irees 


Ue In a 1936 Indianapolis campaign appearance, President Roosevelt 
Governor Paul V. McNutt. McNutt had installed the “New Deal” in Indiana in 1933, even before FDR took office. 


| Ordered out by McNutt, National Guardsmen stand watch at 
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strike-bound Terre Haute plant in July, 1935. 
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rides in an open car with Mayor John W. Kern (center) and 


BIRTH OF ‘NEW DEAL 


As the Press Club’s 25-year, news-making era dawned 
in 1934, Paul V. McNutt was Indiana Governor. He 
had brought the New Deal to Indiana in 1933 even 


’ before Franklin D. Roosevelt had a chance to be sworn 


in as President. 

Using strong executive powers, McNutt eliminated 
state bureaus, dealt firmly with labor problems and 
got laws enacted instituting the gross income tax, and 
aid to the unemployed. The recoil from the depression 
also saw the McNutt legislature enacting an alcoholic 
beverage law on the heels of the repeal of Prohibition. 
He built a strong political machine with his two per 
cent club. 

In 1940, McNutt was a leading contender for the 
Democratic nomination for President, but bowed out in 
favor of FDR. Later, Roosevelt made him U. S. High 
Commissioner to the Philippines. McNutt died on 
March 24, 1955, at the age of 63. 
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A surly John Dillinger (left) faced the cameramen in January, 1734, on his capture at Tucson, Ariz. Six months later Dillinger | 


was dead and hundreds of curious viewed his remains in Chicago morgue. FBI agents shot him down outside a theater. 


The bold bank robberies of John Dillinger held a bizarre fascination for a public disil- 

FR A ()F lusioned about the depression. The surely Mooresville boy was paroled from the State 
Prison in 1933. A few weeks later, the notorious Harry Pierpont led a break from the 

same prison and, with Dillinger, blazed a trail of crime throughout the Midwest. Dil- 


linger’s career ended in 1934 when a swarm of FBI agents riddled him outside a Chi- 


In 1936, they were calling Al Brady the “new Dillinger.” The forays of Brady’s 
gang in Indiana left two Hoosier policemen fatally shot — Sgt. Richard Rivers of the 
Indianapolis Police Department and State Trooper Paul Minneman, the latter riddled 
with 20 slugs in an ambush. The Brady mob later was smashed and Brady was shot to 
death in a gun battle in Maine. 


Dillinger henchmen on arraignment in Tucson were (left to Quiszed in 1936 in connection with Indianapolis policeman’s 


right) Russel Clark, Charles Makley, Harry Pierpont. murder was Al Brady (left) with a Chicago police official. 
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FOREVER FLOODS 


The Ohio River went wild in January, 1937, giv- 
ing Southern Indiana it worst flood of history. The 
river rose to 80 feet at Cincinnati — 28 feet above 
flood stage. 


An estimated 29,000 persons were homeless and 
nine were dead in Indiana. All of Jeffersonville was 
evacuated and many of its citizens were brought by 
train to Indianapolis to camp in the State Fairgrounds. 
At Louisville, 130 were reported dead. Martial law 
was declared in many Hoosier communities. 


Central Indiana’s greatest flood had come in 1913, 
inflicting a toll of 200 dead and 200,000 homeless. 
White River rose to an estimated 31.5 feet — 19.5 
above flood stage. Massive levies did much to re- 
duce that threat in later years, but almost year by 
year Indiana rivers have gone on their rampages and 
sent low-land families scampering from their homes. 


The rampaging Ohio River flooded downtown New Albany in this scene photographed on January 7, 1937. South- 
ern Indiana’s worst flood inflicted a toll of nine dead, 29,000 homeless, Jeffersonville completely evacuated. 
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’ This 1938 Indianapolis scene has been repeated countless times 
whatever the year, whatever the horsepower of automobile. 


Indiana University’s great long-distance runner, Don Lash, 
sprints two miles to set record at Princeton, N. J., in 1936. 
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with Mechanic Jigger Johnson. Shaw got his third win in 1940. 


The Motor Speedway made Indianapolis the world 
capital of speed and the man who has typified the saga 
of the Speedway the most was Wilbur Shaw. After rac- 
ing cars on dirt tracks, the home-town boy tackled the 
Speedway and whipped it, becoming the first three- 
time winner. 


When age made the decision for him, Shaw retired 
but became president of the Speedway. On the eve of 
his 53rd birthday, October 30, 1954, Shaw was return- 
ing home by plane from Detroit with two other men— 
Pilot Ray Grimes of Greenfield and Ernest R. Roose of 
Indianapolis, well-known artist. The plane hit a blind- 
ing snowstorm, “seemed to explode in flight” and 
crashed. All three were killed. 


Wilbur Shaw as he shares his 1937 Speedway victory 
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Thousands flocked to Elwood on August 17, 1940, to hear a native son, Wendell L. Willkie, give his 6,000 word speech accept- 


ing the GOP nomination for President. He called Rushville his adopted home, owning farms there. 


| “WE WANT 
WILLKIE” 


Wendell Lewis Willkie burst upon the political stage in 1940 with 
little warning. A Democrat who turned Republican when he could 
stomach the “New Deal” no longer, Hoosier Willkie was president of 
the vast Commonwealth & Southern. Delegates cheering, ““We Want 
Willkie,” made him the 1940 GOP presidential nominee, but he lost 
the election to FDR although polling 22,338,001 votes. His fame in- 
creased when he wrote “One World” after a 31,000-mile trip. He died 
October 8, 1944. 
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Lovely Actress Carole Lombard (left) presided over War Bond rally at war’s break. Silver Shirt Leader William Dudley Pelley (cen- 
ter) spouted a sedition which impaired recruiting. Gls (right) made ready for action at Camp Atterbury. 


Pearl Harbor stunned the state on December 7, 1941, as the country was sent into } 

INDI AN A World War II. Fort Benjamin Harrison had been receiving draftees since October, } 
1940. But now it was no “dry run.” Thousands of GIs went through basic and com- ] 

bat training at Camp Atterbury. Only three weeks after Pearl Harbor, Actress Carole 

Lombard officiated at an Indianapolis War Bond rally. She was killed in a plane 

crash returning to Hollywood. Silver Shirt leader William Dudley Pelley of Nobles- 

ville was convicted of sedition in 1942 and sentenced to 15 years in prison. In all, 

396,000 Hoosiers were to serve, an estimated 180,000 of them in combat theaters. 


A “home front” tragedy struck on July 20, 1942, when a car careened over the curb, cutting down shoppers in front of L. S. Ayres 
& Co. Three were killed and 10 injured. Human chains held back the curious pressing toward the prone victims. 
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By WILLIAM L. MaDIGAN 


Senie and anecdotes about James Eli Watson, 
who represented Indiana in Washington from the high 
| tariff days of William McKinley to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s New Deal, are legion. Many of them are doubtless 
apocryphal. 


The long-time (1916-33) U. S. Senator was an ac- 
complished raconteur. In his later years Watson spent 
many hours at the Columbia Club reminiscing about his 
early political experiences. His first successful campaign 
for Congress was made in 1898. 


Watson, known to his detractors as “that lovable old 
humbug” and his intimates as “Sunny Jim,” recalled his 
speaking debut near Winchester. 

He rode to the rally in a buckboard with one of the 
local elder statesmen of the GOP. When he started to 
speak Watson was nervous, but eventually warmed up 
to the subject and poured his invective on the Demo- 
crats at some length. 

On the way home Watson asked his companion if he 
had missed anything in his speech. The old man didn’t 
reply immediately. Finally, he answered: 

“Yes, Jim, you missed six damned good places to 
quit.” 

In one of his later campaigns Watson lent his spread- 
eagle oratory to a rally at Shelbyville. After his speech 
Watson came down from the platform to greet admirers. 
One of them shook hands and the Senator inquired 
about the health of his constituent’s wife. 

“She died last year,” the man replied. 

Finishing his hand-shaking, back-slapping routine, 
Watson started to leave the hall. The same man was 
standing near the door. The Senator grasped his hand 
and asked about his wife’s health. 

“She’s still dead, Jim,” the man said. 

After his defeat by Frederick VanNuys in the Demo- 
cratic landslide of 1932, Watson practiced law in Wash- 
ington. He attempted a political comeback in 1938, but 


“Sunny Jim” Watson 


The Lovable Hoosier Senator Learned 
It’s the Favor Done “Lately” That Counts 


the Republicans nominated Raymond E. Willis for 
Senator. 


During the pre-convention maneuvering that year 
Watson encountered a delegate in the Claypool Hotel 
lobby. The delegate let him know that he was support- 
ing Willis. 

Amazed, Watson reminded the man of past favors: 
A postmastership for his brother-in-law, a census job 
for his aunt, a Military Academy appointment for his 
son. 

“Yes,” the delegate agreed, “but you ain’t done any- 
thing for me lately, Jim.” 

In 1928 Watson aspired to the Presidential nomina- 
tion which Herbert Hoover won. When the President in 
1930 asked him to lead the Republican forces in the 
Senate Watson agreed, but with some private misgivings. 

As the economic crisis deepened, Hoover became in- 
creasingly difficult to work with, Watson recalled. The 
majority leader would go to the White House for break- 
fast to discuss policy and political strategy for the day. 
Often, Watson related, the plans would be changed by 
Hoover between the time he left the White House and 
arrived at his Senate office. 

Watson’s job was a trying one. Sometimes he dis- 
agreed with Hoover’s proposals. George A. Ball, then 
GOP national committeeman, upbraided Watson for not 
supporting the President. Jim flapped his arms against 
his thighs and answered the criticism with this provoca- 
tive question: 

“How can you stand behind a man with St. Vitus’ 
dance?” 

As a new generation of leaders took over control of 
the party, Watson was pushed into the background as a 
relic of the era of the fringe-topped surrey and cigar 
store Indian. 

For half a century he had made an election eve 
speech at Rushville, where he began his career as a 
lawyer. But after the Rush county seat became known 
as the home town of Wendell Willkie, the 1940 Presi- 
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dential candidate, rather than that of Watson, he was 
resentful. 

Friends in Rushville invited Watson to “come home” 
for his 83rd birthday, Nov. 2, 1946, saying they wanted 
to give him a “big party.” But a letter from the county 
chairman informed the one-time Senator it would be 
best if he didn’t make a speech. 

Hurt and angry, Watson remained in Washington. 

“It’s the first time in 60 years’ campaigning that I 
ever got shoved off the premises,” he observed. 

In 1947 after the death of Raymond E. Springer, 


Tenth District Congressman, Watson was mentioned as 
a possible candidate to complete the term. Shortly be- 
fore the district committee was to name a candidate, 


Watson appeared in Indianapolis and attended a party — 


gathering. 
Called upon to speak, Watson said: 


“I just want you to know I am not a candidate for 


any office. I say this now so that you can digest your — 


lunch.” 
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And the aging politician resumed his seat amid loud © 


applause. 


A Toned-Down Truman 


Indianapolis Press Club always has been a~ 


story-telling mecca. 

For instance, it was the first place in town to 
get direct from Washington this famous story on 
President Truman. Mr. Truman was obtained as 
speaker for a small group of garden club mem- 
bers, through the particular urging of Mrs. Tru- 
man. 

In his talk, the President frequently mentioned 


iS IT NEWS? 


No. It’s not news that since 1864 Indianapolis 
Transit System has been the life blood of down- 
town Indianapolis, hauling thousands of people: 
customers, clients, patients and employees back 
and forth each day. 


No. It’s not news that most of the vehicles run on 
schedule, that most drivers are courteous and ac- 
commodating. And it isn’t news that the Transit 
System TRIES to do an outstanding job. 


Considering all the above, we are appreciative of 
the efforts of the members of the Indianapolis 
Fourth Estate to treat our troubles with understand- 
ing, fairness and in the light of the inevitable fact 
that good news is not a!ways news, but bad news 
is usually worth a headline. 


“manure” and the all-important place it plays in 
the garden, as well as on the farm. Afterward, 
some of the ladies commented to Mrs. Truman 
that they had wondered whether it would not be 
just as appropriate for the President to call it 
“fertilizer,” instead of “manure.” 

Bess then was said to have smiled tolerantly 
and replied that they didn’t know how long it had 
taken her to get Harry to say, “manure.” 
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By WALTER LECKRONE 
Editor of The Times 


Wien D. C. Stephenson, convicted of a particu- 


larly revolting murder, was locked up in Michigan City 
State Prison in 1936 “for life” he didn’t expect to stay 
there long. 


Short weeks before he had openly boasted that “I am 
the Law in Indiana” . . . and just about proved it. As 
boss of the Ku Klux Klan he had ruled over Governors, 
Mayors, General Assemblies, Courts, City Councils, 
School Boards and a small army of state and local offi- 
cials, sheriffs, policemen and assorted private hoodlums 
in an arrogant dictatorship that few dared challenge 
through an era of public corruption such as Indiana has 
never known before nor since. He never doubted that 
power would quickly set him free. 


But the steel doors at Michigan City didn’t swing 
open as swiftly as he felt they should. Clearly, to his 


| twisted mind, his lackies in high office were lagging in 


their ride to the rescue. 


Stephenson wrote a letter, and somehow got prison 
guards to smuggle it out past prison censorship. In it he 
peevishly reminded those he considered his subjects of 
past favors he had granted them . . . and suggested, also, 
that he knew where a great many political bodies were 
buried. 


The letter fell into the hands of the late Boyd Gurley, 
Editor of The Indianapolis Times. 


Actually there was little enough reason to believe 
anything Stephenson might say . . . a known thief, and 
liar, and grafter and a convicted rapist and murderer, 
hardly a credible witness to anything. Still, a good news- 
paper man checks everything he hears, on the off chance 
that sometimes it may be true. Times reporters went to 
Michigan City to talk with Stephenson. 


So far it was just newspaper routine. Then strange 
things began to happen. 


The Times Pulitzer Award 


Times reporters found it neary as hard to get in as 
Stephenson was finding it to get out. Wherever they 
turned doors slammed in their faces. The guards who 
had smuggled out his letter were fired. Orders came 
straight from the Governor’s office in Indianapolis to 
hold this convict incommunicado . . . indefinitely. An 
iron curtain of secrecy was lowered between him and 
the world outside the walls. Later, also, it leaked out, 
he had been promised his fredom right after election if 
he would just keep silent until then. 

It was, really, those extraordinary efforts to hush this 
voice that convinced the Times men he did hold the 
keys to at least some closets where skeletons were hid- 
den. They began to dig . . . deeper, and deeper . . . back 
along the trail of the whole rotten mess that had been 
Indiana government under the Ku Klux Klan. 

They unearthed a fantastic pattern of pay-offs and 
patronage and bribery and blackmail by which this man 
had gathered up the strings of power to put his hench- 
men into public office and control them after they got 
there. They found a photographer who had kept copies 
of checks and “contracts” and documentary evidence 
Stephenson had held as clubs over the heads of those he 
placed in positions of public trust . . . to make sure they 
betrayed that trust but never betrayed him. 

At last they found, in two iron-bound black boxes, 
the originals of those documents, where Stephenson . . . 
who naturally did not trust his own stooges . . . had 
hidden them away in case of ultimate need. 

The search was not an easy one . . . nor a Safe one. 

There were threats and there were attempts at 
framed-up charges against Times editors and reporters. 
Befuddled Klansmen . . . of whom there were 450,000 
in Indiana . . . were incited to boycott The Times and 
to threaten its customers in an all-out effort to destroy 
this newspaper before it could expose their leaders, who 
had thousands of them fooled as badly as anyone. 

The Times then, as now, didn’t bluff easily. It carried 
on the fight all through the hectic months of 1927. 
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Pay-off checks and incontrovertible evidence of fraud 
and graft and corruption in high office were produced 
and grand juries were summoned to look at them. 

A Mayor of Indianapolis was convicted of corrupt 
practices and sentenced to jail. A whole Indianapolis 
city council pleaded guilty, paid fines, and resigned in 
mid-term to escape prison sentences. A Governor of 
Indiana avoided a felony conviction only by pleading 
that the crime for which he stood indicted had been 
committed too long before . . . and the statute of limi- 
tations on the time in which he could be prosecuted for 
it had expired. 

All over Indiana guilty officials, great and small, fled 
in panic, quitting their offices, leaving the state, getting 
out of public life before their sins caught up with them. 
Good government committees sprung up, and elections 
free of Klan skullduggery placed in office hundreds of 
competent, honest officials without strings to them or 
clubs over their heads. 

The Government of Indiana was restored to the 
People of Indiana. 

In the spring of 1928 Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity, headed by the late Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and 
a board of the nation’s most outstanding newspaper 


men voted The Indianapolis Times the 1927 Pulitzer 
Award for “‘the most disinterested and meritorious pub- 
lic service rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year” . . . the most coveted prize in journalism. 
This was the first Pulitzer Award ever to come to 
Indiana, and to The Times, which has since won many 


awards both national and local, it is still today the }) 


honor in which we take the most pride. 

But there is more to that than a gold medal and a 
scroll and national recognition of a job well done. 

As Boyd Gurley wrote the day it was conferred: 

“The Times .. . has kept the faith. It has followed 
always the guiding beam of its own Lighthouse. 

“The Pulitzer Medal is, of course, a proud badge. 

“But the greater pride and the greater satisfaction 
comes from a realization that The Times has been able 
to bring about ‘a more wholesome state of civil govern- 
ment,’ has been of real aid and service to the State. 

“Give Light” . . . That was our pledge. That is our 
purpose. The Times gave light... 

“and the people will find their own way.” 

That was our motto. 

It still is, in 1958. 


Maurice Karly’s Eyesight 


By RoBErT K. KYLE 


ale LATE Maurice Early could scarcely have been 
typed as a do-it-yourself hobbyist. In fact, getting his 
portable typewriter out of its case called for a family 
operation with the combined generalship of the wifely 
Josephine, and at least one of the kids. 

And therein hangs the thread of this tale—his utterly 
charming dependence on others when mechanics were 
involved. 

At the 1944 Republican National Convention in Chi- 
cago he, Everett C. Watkins, and I reported it for the 
Indianapolis Star from a suite in the Stevens Hotel 
(Conrad Hilton). 

One bright June noon I was surprised to find Maurice 
stepping off the elevator in the lobby. We had come in 
five hours before from a dawn patrol. I was curious why 
he was abroad at this unseemly hour, breaking his habit 
of years as a political reporter to be the last to bed and 
rising in the early afternoon. 

“What brings you out so early, Mr. Late?” Although 
the question was mighty corny it made conversation. 

“You know, that bum whisky we had at Ed Kelly’s 
party last night. I believe I’m going blind from it.” 
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The night before we had gone to a press and radio 


party at The Drake. The ballroom was so crowded with 


Chicago ward-heelers that the extra-long bar was lined — 


five-deep, milling to get at Mayor Kelly’s cut-scotch. 
Finally we managed one drink, gave up in disgust, and 
were easy victims to be lured to West Madison by Bob 


Humphrey, then political editor of Newsweek, who | | 


knew a “quiet spot” across from The Billy Goat Inn. - 
Maurice’s eyesight concern became mine, and I sug- 
gested stepping into the assistant manager’s office and 


calling the house physician. This Maurice did, while I | 


hastened to summon Josephine. 


I found her in the suite, dressed for shopping—hat — 


and gloves—sitting rigid upright in a large winged- 
chair, and mad as only a thwarted wife can be. 

Before I had a chance to tell her about Maurice she 
queried: “Where’s that husband of mine?” 

I told her as meekly as possible that he was down- 


stairs awaiting the house physician, that he was fearful : 


something was wrong with his eyes. 

“Losing his eyesight heck,” she said quite serenely. 
“You know what he did? Couldn’t sleep, so he barged 
out of here with my glasses, and I’m stuck with his. 
Can’t see to get out of this room, and I know he can’t 
find his way back.” 
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By WAYNE GUTHRIE 


: eon ITS beginning December 7, 1869, The Indian- 
japolis News has dedicated itself and all its facilities and 
jresources to the protection, promotion and advancement 
lof the public good. 


It has maintained that vibrant policy unceasingly 
without fear or favor, hewing to the line of devoted 


| public service and allowing the chips to fall where they 


The result has been that many commendations have 


lattested to the good that policy has wrought. 


One of the outstanding of those evidences came in 


| 1932 when this newspaper received the coveted Pulitzer 
| prize in journalism. 


That gold medal prize was voted by the trustees of 


|Columbia University for “the most disinterested and 
|meritorious public service rendered by any American 
| newspaper during the year 1931.” 


Specifically, that citation was in recognition of this 


|newspaper’s successful campaign to eliminate waste in 
|city, county and state management and to reduce the 


tax levy. 
A greatly enlarged reproduction of that official cita- 


tion hangs in The News city room, a reminder to staff 
| members and visitors alike of the vigilant policy that 
brought that reward. 


The announcement of the award by Columbia Uni- 


versity pointed out that on August 1, 1930, at the be- 


The News 
Pulitzer 


Award 


ginning of the budget-making period in Indiana, The 
News launched a campaign to eliminate waste in city 
management and to reduce the tax levy. 

For a period of 18 months thereafter both the news 
and editorial departments of this newspaper were mobi- 
lized in this campaign. Exhaustive studies were made 
throughout the entire state. At one time or another 
practically every member of the news staff had a hand 
in this program. In addition, everyone in the network 
of local correspondents The News has in every county 
of the state cooperated energetically. 

It would be impossible to name all of these indi- 
viduals who had some part at one time or another. But 
several figured in the campaign throughout its entirety. 


To begin with the entire program was spearheaded 
and directed by C. Walter McCarty, then managing 
editor, now editor of The News. He also contributed 
many articles himself. 

Others who had a part included the late Dudley A. 
Smith, the late Donald D. Goss, William L. Toms, 
Wayne Guthrie, Harold C. Feightner and others. As 
city editor, Guthrie had charge of the local news staff 
and also headed the special legislative staff that covered 
the session of the 1931 Indiana Legislature at which 
important legislative aids were given to this campaign 
for economy. 

Besides its own resources and energies The News 
also enjoyed the cooperation of local newspapers in 
various Indiana communities, as well as county auditors, 
county councils and local taxpayer associations. De- 
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serving of special mention was the Indiana Taxpayers 
Association whose research bureau compiled specific 
information relative to taxation problems in practically 
every taxing unit in Indiana. 

Throughout the entire campaign, news stories, edi- 
torials and cartoons relating to tax reduction and gov- 
ernmental economy appeared daily in The News—all 
aimed at arousing public opinion. 

This carefully-coordinated effort bore fruit in terms 
of service to the public. Eighty-six of the 92 counties in 
Indiana reduced their budgets. This program by The 
News saved an estimated $12 million on a total state 
budget of $150 million. 

Throughout the entire campaign The News advocated 
and championed any step that would insure govern- 
mental economy without endangering the efficient and 
economical administration of government. 

The start of this campaign, August 1, 1930, was well- 
timed. Not only was that the beginning of the budget- 
making period for the 1931 tax levies but it also was 
just a few months in advance of the 1931 session of the 
Indiana Legislature. 

Therefore, the campaign was directed not only to- 
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ward reducing city, county and township budgets but 
also toward an interest in economy in advance of that 
legislative session. 

Substantial reductions resulted early in 1930 in 


| 


budgets and tax levies of many taxing units. In addition, 7 


the 1931 Legislature passed laws denying to all budget- 
making bodies the right to increase expenses over the 
previous year. 


The thoroughness and effectiveness of this campaign 
impressed the Columbia University trustees for their 
announcement, published May 3, 1932, said: 


“The Indianapolis News submitted a convincing dis- 
play of news and editorial articles. On the basis of the 
material formally submitted by all candidates for the 
prize this newspaper is ranked first.” 


In making this selection the trustees acted on the 
recommendation adopted the previous April by the ad- 
visory board of the school of journalism of that univer- 
sity. That advisory group included, besides the late 
Nicholas Murray Butler, then president of the univer- 


sity, 12 men nationally known in the field of American 


journalism. 
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The Governor Takes A Firm Stand 


By LEsTER M. HUNT 


[OVERNOR Harold W. Handley plunged boldly 


into the controversy over Modern Republicanism yes- 


erday, taking a firm stand on both sides of the question. 

Handley clarified his position at a news conference 
ralled to end all uncertainty over his views on all sub- 
jects. 3 
| “The voters are entitled to know what I think, as well 
as what I do,” the Governor proclaimed. “Shoot the 
questions, boys.” 
| “How do you stand on Modern Republicanism?” 
asked a reporter. 
| “Well, first and foremost I’m a Republican,” he an- 
swered. “And I am modern.” 
| Q. Does that make you a modern Republican? 

A. Now there you go, putting words in my mouth. I 
didn’t say that at all. I said I was a Republican modern. 
Got it? 

Q. Do you favor Modern Republicans? 
| A. I favor ALL Republicans. I favor the Halleck 

epublicans and the Cale Holder Republicans. Surely, 
that covers everything. 


Q. How about Brown County Republicans? 

A. Brown County? Brown County? Oh yes, to be 
sure. Ha! Ha! Good old Brown County. Beautiful 
scenery. I love Brown County. 

Q. How do you stand on the right-to-work law? 

A. I believe everyone has the right to work, at one 
thing or another. How hard or how long he works de- 
pends on a number of factors such as age, health— 
things like that. Also on the kind of work. A man can 
work longer hours on a job like sharpening pencils, for 
instance, than he could on driving piles. I can say 
unequivocally, that I am in favor of work—within 
limitations, of course. 

Q. Do you favor repeal of the right-to-work law? 

A. That is a matter for the Legislature. 

Q. Would you sign such a bill if it passed? 

A. I don’t sign things without reading them and I 
haven’t read it. 

Q. It hasn’t been written yet, has it? 

A. Very true. See what I mean? 

Q. Will you read it when it is written? 

A. I hope I’m in Washington then. 

Q. How about the highway program? When are we 
going to get some roads? 
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A. Why there are roads all over the place. Leading in 
all directions, too. 

Q. What has this administration done? 

A. My man, it is not a question of what we have 
done but what we intend to do. For instance, we plan to 
put a road in every county. That means 92 roads. What 
administration ever did that? 

Q. How long will these roads be? 

A. Some will be a mile long. Others less, depending 
on the number of convention delegates the county has. 
While they won’t be as long as some, they will be just 
as wide. 

Q. Will they be paved? 

A. Yes indeed. Some of them a couple of times. 

Q. What with? 

A. I am not an engineer. I can’t give you the tech- 
nical description. The public wouldn’t understand it, 
either. But it will be good, hard, solid material. 

. Where will these roads lead? 

. To the polling place. 

. In all counties? 

. In all Republican counties. 

How about the others. 

. They will lead out in the country, opening up new 
picnic sites. 

Q. How is your campaign for senator coming? 

A. I was talking to Senator Jenner only this morning 
and he told me to be of good cheer. 

. What does that mean? 

. To be of good cheer. 

. Are you cheerful? 

. About what? 

. About being senator. 

Well, Jenner says he has nothing to worry about. 
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A Sober Celebration 


There was this Press Club character, an up-to- 
the-hilt newsman and ditto toper. In fact, he was 
seldom seen or known in any other state than 
near or in “the cups.” 


One day at the justly-famed Round Table where 
everything was solved daily, this gentleman was 
the subject of discussion. A chief pundit observed 
that our character was so dedicated to drink that 
when he had the occasion for a climax celebration 
he took off a day and got sober. 


— Jack C. Greig 


. What does Capehart say? 

. He isn’t worried, either. 

Well, who is worried? 

Iam. 

Why? 

Well, I have run into some ungrateful Republi- 
cans, here and there. They do not have the good of the 
party at heart. 

. What are they ungrateful about? 

About being fired. 

. Who fired them? 

. Bob Matthews did. And after I told him, too. 
What did you tell him? 

Not to fire anybody who would raise a stink. 
And he did? 

He did and they did. 

Will this cost you many convention delegates? 
In actual numbers, no. Percentage-wise, yes. 
Then nobody is for you? 

. Hell, yes. They’re all for me. 

For what? 

For Governor. 
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lI HERE had been some changes made. 

The 1947 Republican-controlled General Assembly 
nad given birth to something popularly known as a 
‘convention reform law.” 


Republican legislative stalwarts, publicly professing 
pious approval of the measure, privately wondered— 
‘What in hell are we getting into here?”—but they 
ip assed it, amid some loud muttering and groaning. 
) Its provisions were several, but by far the most im- 
portant was the mandate that delegates to state political 
tonventions would, beginning with the conventions of 
1948, cast their votes for the nervous and irritable can- 
Hidates in the privacy of the voting booth, shielded from 
the cold hearts and the flinty eyes of avenging county 
and district chairmen. 
No more would the nameless delegate be herded to 
Indianapolis and into the steamy Coliseum, to sit mute 
and perhaps silently cursing, as his county chairman 
cast the county’s vote, usually as the chairman wished, 
and not always necessarily as the delegate wished. 
| The delegate crawled from his dank prison of another 
day into the sunlight of a new political era. Things were 
looking up. 
No one phrased it better than A. Brown (Doc) 
Ransdell, the able and witty Indiana correspondent of 
he Louisville Courier-Journal. 

“No longer,” wrote Doc, “does one have to have a 
ighball in his hand and a bilious look on his face to be 
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Party Bosses And The Voting Machine 


By Ep ZIEGNER 


A Man of Distinction. He can now be a delegate to the 
Republican or Democratic state convention.” 

The delegate had his day, as he was wined, dined and 
wooed by the candidates. 

And most of the attention, this spring of 1948, was 
riveted on the Republican gubernatorial race. Not that 
the Democrats weren’t important (they were to be damn 
important, come November) but their situation was 
beautifully simple when it came to nominating a candi- 
date for Governor. 

A fellow named Henry Frederick Schricker had let it 
be known he could be persuaded to try his hand at the 
job again, and that solved a good many problems for 
the Democrats overnight. 

The Republicans, though, had a fight. Quite a fight. 

U. S. Senator William Ezra Jenner, the Marengo 
Mahatma and southern Indiana boy wonder, had let the 
party know early in the spring that he was available for 
the nomination. 

He told them in a treacle-laden statement from Wash- 
ington, which contained those deathless words about 
washing the Monument steps. (Horace Coats may have 
written better stuff, but never anything cornier.) Said 
the junior senator: 

“|. . I do say frankly, I would rather sing ‘Back 
Home Again in Indiana’ on the banks of the Wabash 
than dance to the ‘Missouri Waltz’ on the Potomac 
River shores. If I can serve my party and my state by 
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Strategist Gates presided over this huddle with (left to right) 
A. V. Burch, Walter Helmke and Hobart Creighton. 

washing the steps of the Soldiers and Sailors Monument, 
there I am willing to serve... .” 


There was some other stuff, also, about “the murky 
waters that so frightfully swirl about our feet...” and 
‘‘a bewildering and unimaginable chaos . . . ” bearing 
down on us Hoosiers, but the Rinso Blue bit above was 
the guts of it. 

The junior senator was available, available, available; 
even chain store lobbyist Bob Lyons and Little Doc 
Sherwood said he was. 

Others were available, also. 

Hobart Creighton, 
jumped into the race with Morrison Rockhill as_ his 
Svengali and Governor Ralph F. Gates as his biggest 
backer. 

Alvan V. Burch, the Evansville Republican who 
came to Indianapolis to call for a “di-rect primary to 
give government back to the people . . . ” jumped in, 
and Uncle Ralph Gates, creating the confusion that he 
always operates best in, was able to persuade Ft. Wayne 
attorney Walter Helmke to make the dive, also. 


Gates had his work cut out for him. So much so, in 
fact, that Associated Press political writer Bill Madigan 
commented that “if Gates can stop Jenner, he can walk 
on water.” 


Jenner had most of the organization, including state 
chairman H. Clark Springer, swinging ballbats for him, 
and in fact it did look mighty promising as convention 
time drew nigh. Not as promising as Little Doc Sher- 
wood claimed to reporters one day, but still most 
favorable. 


Gates, the old pro, saw that Jenner would win unless 
Burch, Helmke and Creighton pooled their votes. And 
accordingly, a few hours prior to the convention, the 
anti-Jenner forces assembled in the Claypool and made 
the pact; the two low men on the totem pole after the 
first ballot were to throw their strength to the high man. 


It was a hot and emotion-packed June 11, 1948, 
when the convention opened late in the Coliseum. The 
early hoopla and the business of nominating minor can- 
didates was slowly gotten out of the way, as the dele- 
gates worked their way through the side dishes to get to 
the main course, the gubernatorial nomination. 


Late in the afternoon, the balloting started, and on 
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the Warsaw chicken farmer, 


A stunned William E. Jenner (right) joined Victor Creighton 
on rostrum, and said, “I had an idea I’d like to be Governor.” 


the first ballot Jenner had 799, just 113 short of nomi-— 
nation. Creighton was a bad second, with 551, and 
Burch, with 243, and Helmke, with 230, trailed far 
behind. 

Gates, moving fast, thinking of those voting machines 
and their curtains, assembled Creighton, Burch and 
Helmke in a corridor under the seats of the Coliseum 
and drew agreement that Burch and Helmke would 
withdraw. He recalled later that Burch’s spine had to be 
stiffened a bit, but Gates got it done. 

Chairman Springer was no longer presiding, having 
departed for the bathroom when his overburdened kid- 
neys could stand the pressure no longer. A lot happened 
while he was gone, which later gave way to some bad 
jokes about Springer’s kidneys. 

Burch and Helmke made their way to the platform 
and told the delegates who had supported them that 
they were withdrawing, and urged those delegates to 
vote for Creighton. 

Of the 473 delegates who had supported the pair, 380 
went into the privacy of the voting machines and bal- 
loted for Creighton. Jenner got 86 of them, four died 
with Burch and three with Helmke. | 


The final count was 931 for Creighton, 885 for Jen- | 


ner. 


Horace Coats sat on the steps of the press box and cried 
and most of the delegates were too stunned, momen- 

tarily, to realize that the state machine had been beaten’ 
and Creighton was the nominee. | 

Creighton fought his way to the rostrum to thank the 
delegates, and then came Bill Jenner, not, at the mo-_ 
ment, the world’s happiest Republican. 

He told the convention in bitter tones: 

“I had an idea—I had it a long time—that I’d like to 
be Governor of Indiana, but I guess that’s not to be 
... And then he pledged all-out support for Creighton. 

The rest is history. 

November rolled ’round, and the people chose 
Schricker, by a margin of 139,103 votes. 

And the old pros in both parties knew one thing: 

With those voting machines, no convention would 


ever again be the same. Now the delegate was king, as J 


he had proved June 11 in the Coliseum. 


Ralph Gates had performed his water-walking act. | 


| 
| 
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This triumvirate of Democratic Governors reig 
to right) M. Clifford Townsend (1937-41), Paul V. McNutt (1933-37) and Henry F. Schricker (1941-45). 


The ’30s had provided a bright era for Indiana Democracy. Following 
Paul V. McNutt into the Governor’s chair were M. Clifford Townsend and 
Henry F. Schricker..But Governor Schricker was the only Democrat to 
win state office in 1940 and he faced a hostile Republican Legislature 
which tried to strip him of his patronage powers. In 1940 also, Sherman 
(Shay) Minton lost his seat in the U.S. Senate where he had served 
since 1934. But he later was named to the Chicago Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and then to the U.S. Supreme Court. Frederick Van Nuys served in 
the Senate until 1945. Indiana Senator Samuel D. Jackson was permanent 
chairman of the 1944 Democratic national convention which nominated 
Harry S. Truman for Vice-President. 


ndiana’s Democratic Senators in Washington were Frederick Van Nuys (left), Samuel D. Jackson (center), and Sherman Minton 
right). Minton was named toa U.S. appellate judgeship in 1940 and to the Supreme Court bench in 1949. 
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This was Monument Circle on V-J Day, August 14, 1945. A cloudburst splashed the city but thousands clogged the streets as word 


‘see 


- e , be 
. : 


of Japan’s unconditional surrender spread. The city launched a giant two-day Peace Holiday. 


VICTORY 
IN 1949 


0%" 


The day was August 14, 1945. The time was precisely one minute after 6 p.m. 
Central War Time. You had stayed close to your radio because of reports Japan 
was making peace feelers. Then you heard the real thing with the voice: “This is 
Bob Trout reporting. The Japanese have accepted our terms fully. That’s the word 
we ve just received from the White House in Washington. This, ladies and gentle- 
men, is the end of the second World War!” 

Those words were the signal for the pent-up emotions of three years, eight months 
and eight days to break loose. To thousands in Indianapolis that meant an im- 
mediate trek under heavy rainfall to Monument Circle. Many celebrants jumped 
into the Monument fountains. Servicemen had an uncontrolled urge to kiss every 
girl they met and most girls liked it. Snake dances zig-zagged. Factory whistles 
tooted. Drugstores and taverns closed. 

War-weathered Mayor Robert H. Tyndall observed his first of three V-Days at 
home in the United States and said, “Isn’t it great?” The Indiana OPA director 
said gasoline rationing might end soon. Amid the hub-bub there were some serious 
words. Governor Ralph F. Gates warned: “It is our avowed duty as a nation to 
help organize with all other nations of the world, both large and small, to see that 
no nation or group of nations is ever allowed to start future wars.” 


Indiana’s venerable former U.S. Senator, James E. Watson (center), huddled in this 1945 scene with two Indiana 
senators—Homer E. Capehart (left) and Raymond E. Willis. Watson served from 1916 to 1933. 


In this 1945 scene, ‘Governor Ralph F. Gates turns the first 
shovel of dirt for the new, $2,500,000 national headquarters of 


)§ the American Legion: 


GRAND OLD PARTY 


The Democratic reign over the State House was 
ended in 1945 when Ralph F. Gates was inaugurated as 
Governor. The GOP chief executive moved to meet 
problems of ex-Gls by organizing a department of vet- 
erans affairs. His administration also saw construction 
start on three state hospitals, flood control development, 
and enactment of a ban on public utility strikes and 
reforms in the political convention system. 

Gates was the major strategist behind the scenes of 
the 1948 Republican state convention, the first to use 
voting machines. He won the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion for Hobart Creighton, his Speaker of the House. 
Creighton beat out U.S. Senator William E. Jenner who 
was considered to have had the nomination within easy 
grasp. A former state commander of the American Le- 
gion, Gates witnessed the election of his son, Robert 
Gates, to the same Legion commandership in 1957, and 
politicians were predicting that another Gates might sit 
in the Governor’s chair some day. 


cope 


LOCKMAN TRIAL 


Mrs. Lottie (Tot) Lockman, a quiet, elderly house- 
keeper, skyrocketed from obscurity in August, 1946, 
charged with attempting to murder her employer with 
poison. Before the trial was over, Mrs. Lockman’s em- 
ployer, Mrs. Mayme McConnell of Dupont, testified on 
her death bed in a jammed courtroom at Madison. 


The bodies of three other elderly persons whom Lot- 
tie had cared for were taken from their graves. One of 
the bodies was that of Mrs. McConnell’s mother, Min- 
nie. Laboratory tests showed that each body contained 


Lottie (Tot) Lockman, accused of an attempted mercury poison- ua cng but Mrs. Lockman eventually es acquitted. 


ing, carries a bouquet as she leaves Jefferson County Jail un- She died on March 2, 1954. 
der $15,000 bond. 


Mrs. Anna Clashman (center), the state’s star witness, is the center of one of the many rehashings of the case in 
this photograph taken while the jury was out. Defendant Lottie Lockman was acquitted. 
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An anxious wife watches (left) as the body of one of nine miners is brought out after Spring Hill Mine explosion near Terre Haute 
in 1947. Two students died and 200 were injured in Purdue University bleacher crash (right) on February 24, 1947. 


Tragedy has struck Indiana citizens in many forms — in mine disasters, from 
tornadoes dropping from the sky, in fiery roadside crashes and at scenes of en- 
joyment. The freak bleacher crash in the Purdue University Fieldhouse came at 
halftime on February 24, 1947, when Purdue was leading Wisconsin’s basketball 
team 34 to 33. Seated on the east section were 3,400 spectators. Suddenly the 

A LIND wooden bleachers began to shake and then slowly collapsed. It looked like a “roll- 
top desk,” one viewer said. 


This was Coatesville (left) after the tornado of Good Friday, 1948, struck leaving an Indiana toll of 19 dead. Fifteen persons were 
burned to death (right) after this bus hit a bridge abutment near Bloomington on August 10, 1949. 


Four noted Indiana “bookmen” were (left to right) Booth Tarkington, Ross Lockridge, Jr., Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey and Joseph Hayes. 
Kinsey’s best sellers were “scientific” but they struck with an impact felt around the world. 


One of Indiana’s great literary figures of the 20th Century, Booth Tarkington, died 

in May, 1946. He had written dozens of best sellers and won Pulitzer Prizes in 1919 

and 1922 for The Magnifiicant Ambersons and Alice Adams. Ross Lockridge, Jr., 

spent seven years writing a novel, Raintree County, which became a best seller. But 

the disillusioned Lockridge ended his life on March 8, 1948, with carbon monoxide 

A R in his Bloomington garage. The name, Kinsey, became a household word in 1948 
when Indiana University’s Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey issued his scientific work, Sexual Be- 

havior In The Human Male. While causing a storm of controversy, the $8 book sold 

more than 300,000 copies and his second work covering females was selling even 


better when Kinsey died on August 25, 1956. Joseph Hayes came out with his best- 
selling The Desparate Hours in 1954 and also wrote stage and screen versions 


Huddling in August, 1949, are leaders in the successful campaign of Hoosier George N. Craig for national American Legion com- 
mander. They are (left to right) E. W. (Doc) Sherwood, Craig, Joseph F. Lutes and William E. Sayer. 
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President Harry S. Truman leaves Indianapolis Union Station on October 14, 1948, with Mayor Al Feeney (center) and Henry F. 
Schricker, Democratic nominee for Governor. Truman also was to win a victory at the polls in November. 


KOREAN CONFLICT 


In Indiana, as well as throughout the United States, 
everyone thought the wars were over. But on June 25, 
}1950, North Korean armed forces struck across the 
138th parallel into South Korea. The United Nations de- 
iclared it an act of aggression and President Truman 
inamed General Douglas MacArthur commander of 

U.N. forces which were rushed to Korea to repell the 
jinvasion. Hoosiers saw a step-up of the draft and the 
Frecall of World War II reservists. A truce was signed 
jon July 27, 1953, still dividing Korea at the 38th paral- 
i lel. 
| Henry F. Schricker — the only man to serve two 
| terms as Indiana Governor under the 1851 Constitution 
|— met the increased threat of an atomic war with ex- 
| tensive Civil Defense organizing and the stock-piling 
ie medical supplies. MacArthur was relieved of his 

command by Truman on April 11, 1951. 


A group of Richmond inductees make ready for physical ex- 
aminations five weeks after Korean War broke out. 


DEATH PENALTY 


A violent era of homicide was met by Indiana juries 
which exacted the death penalty. When Robert Austin 
Watts was electrocuted on January 16, 1951, he be- 
came the 58th man to die in the electric chair in the 
State Prison at Michigan City. Prior to 1913, executions 
were by hanging. Franklin Click, who confessed the 
1944 sex killings of three Fort Wayne women, was elec- 
trocuted on December 30, 1950. 

Watts was twice convicted of the 1947 murder of the 
Indianapolis housewife, Mrs. Mary Lois Burney. The 
trials and appeals cost the state $200,000. He denied 
the murder to the end. Click made his confession in 
1949 while another man, Ralph Lobaugh, was await- 
ing execution for the same murders. Tangled confes- 
sions of the two men finally were settled when Click 
was convicted. Lobaugh was ordered held for life as a 
sexual psychopath. 

One of the most vicious killers of Indiana history, 
Leslie (Mad Dog) Irvin, was in the State Prison’s death 
row in July, 1958, awaiting an appeal of his conviction 
in the murder of an Evansville filling station attendant. 
Leslie was accused of five murders — all of them in the 
commission of robbery. 


Robert Austin Watts (right) is shown in the Shelby Coun- 
ty Jail before his conviction in 1947 murder of an In- 
dianapolis woman. 


Returned to Indiana after an escape, Leslie Irvin (below) 
is guarded by State Police Detective W. W. Cornett and 
Sheriff Earl Hollen. 
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Stunt Girl’ 


By Mary Bostwick 


ie NEWSPAPER business may be considerably 
more stylish than it was 25 or 30 years ago, but you 
Johnny-Come-Latelys don’t have as much fun as we 
old-timers did. I love to look back on my days on the 
Denver Post—long before you were even born, Buster— 
of which it was said of the editorial staff, “We all sit 
facing the door so we won’t get the bullets in the back,” 
where reporters were expected to resort to burglary if 
necessary to bring home the bacon, mayhem was fre- 
quent, fleetness of foot was a prime requisite for aspir- 
ing journalists, and one of the owners of the Post kept 
a stuffed baby elephant in his private office—a memento 
of the circus he owned once. 

Nor was life in Indianapolis, about the time that 
World War I got under way, entirely lacking in excite- 
ment in journalistic circles, when we still had cops who 
rode bicycles, Meridian street was paved with wooden 
blocks that slipped their moorings every time it rained, 
and there was a bar called “The Bucket of Blood” not 
too far from police headquarters, which was a favorite 
of the rugged journalists of that rugged era. I covered 
police for several months riding the patrol wagon, 
darting into dark alleys, becoming involved in assorted 
rhubarbs of all descriptions, and enjoying it heartily. 

Later I became a sort of stunt girl. To be a stunt girl 
you had to have a brain approximating that of the pray- 
ing mantis, and the firm conviction that you were both 
indestructible and immortal. When I look back at some 
of the peculiar operations I got mixed up in, my hair 
stands right straight up like a vaudeville “fright wig.” 
Was .this me—now so sedate, such a sissy—who en- 


First woman to ride in fast “500” race car, Mary zoomed 
around Speedway track in 1922 with the late “Howdy” Wilcox. 


Mba 


MARY BOSTWICK .. . No Stunts In 1951 


gaged in these alarums and excursions? Yes, it was. She 
was quite a girl, and from my patent rocker I salute her. 
I wouldn’t do it again for a million dollars. 

Flying was an early love. I couldn’t learn to fly, 
though, because if I got more than two miles away from 
a landing field I got lost. We early devotees of flying 
weren’t particular, and, anyway, we all held the naive 
notion that the laws of gravitation had been repealed 
for our special benefit, and that the worst that could 
happen to us would be to take a high bounce. All we 
asked of a plane was that it should leave the ground. 
How it behaved after it got up bothered us not at all. 
I wouldn’t be caught dead in the same county with some 
of the planes in which we light-heartedly took off. 

One day a call went out for a volunteer to participate 
in a free balloon flight—a sort of curtain raiser for a 
balloon race at the Speedway. Need I say who stepped 
forward? It was me. Just previous to all this there had 
been a big play in the press about a balloon that drifted 
up to the Canadian wilderness and got lost, and the 
people in the basket nearly perished of starvation. So I 
borrowed a fleece-lined coat, and got a lot of chocolate 
bars and crackers as a bulwark against disaster. So 
about half a dozen of us, plus the balloon man, took off 
after many farewells and amid loud cheers. Turned out 
to be the shortest balloon flight in the world—900 feet 
in all, 300 up, 300 over, and 300 down. Something went 
wrong with a valve, and all the gas started to come out 
of the bag. The air was full of sandbags, cameras, shoes, 
box lunches, and what have you. We came down over 
by the Prest-o-lite plant, just missing a big bonfire. That 
was my first and last balloon flight. 

I made a solo glider flight, too. There was a glider 
club that wanted a little publicity, and they had a glider, 
so-called, constructed of two-by-fours, canvas, and one 
thing and another, and you sat out in front in a little 
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seat with nothing at all between you and God’s bedroom 
slippers. They asked me if I’d ever flown a glider, and I 
said No, and they said, Oh, that’s all right, think nothing 
of it, anybody can do it, etc. So I got in, and there was 
a tow-rope, and the glider rose into the air—too fast, 
and too high, by far. The glider turned about 14 somer- 
saults while I screamed like a banshee, then it came 
down with a terrific crash. They hauled me out of the 
ruins, stood me up and dusted me off, and I discovered 
I had a couple of broken ribs. You should have seen 
the glider, though! It was busted in four pieces. The 
Glider Club got publicity, all right—tright on Page 1 of 
the Star, with pictures and everything, but the heck of a 
lot of good it did them without any glider. 


One time there was a state convention of firemen, and 
they wanted to put on a life demonstration—via life 
line, no less. I got in on this, too. I remember the scene 
well. From a window on the 8th floor of the Hotel 
Lincoln a rope had been rigged across Kentucky avenue 
to the roof of a four-story building. On the Lincoln 
hotel side the rope was anchored to a bureau; on the 
opposite shore, I think, to a chimney. I went to the 8th 
floor window and peered out. It looked as far down as 
the bottom of the Grand Canyon. It was no time to 
retreat, though; a fireman clasped me in his arms, 
hitched on sort of a pulley arrangement, we climbed out 
the window, and off we went, while dense crowds gaped 
upward. The fireman, I am sure, still bears the marks of 
my talons where I gripped him. 

For years and years I waged a spirited one-woman 
crusade to get into the press pagoda at the Speedway 


Ghosting A “White Wash” 


The Times and Mayor Alex M. Clark were at 
odds again. 


Clark’s Board of Sanitary Commissioners had 
tossed out some expensive sewer surveys paid for 
by the previous Democrat-controlled board and or- 
dered new ones. 


Waste, favoritism, skullduggery, The Times 


cried on Page One for a week. 

Clark finally dug into the resources at a mayor’s 
disposal and came up with a familiar antidote. He 
announced that he had appointed a committee to 
investigate the charges. 

Days passed and no word from the committee. 
The Times interest slackened, but not Ted Knap’s. 

The Times staffer walked into the mayor’s of- 
fice one afternoon and reportedly asked: 


for the 500-mile race, but I never made it. Males identi- | 
fied as being on the editorial staff of the Beaver Board } 
Review or the Muck Crop Bulletin rated press badges | 
and got in, but I couldn’t. I got even with them, though. | 
I was the first female ever to ride in a race car, at/ 
authentic racing speed, around the famed brick oval. } | 
The late Howdy Wilcox was at the wheel, and he didn’t | 
spare the horses. I remember I stuck my head around — 
the windshield to gaze at the bricks rushing toward us in | 
a blur, and the wind blew my mouth open and I couldn’t | 
shut it again. My jaws sagged loosely on their hinges — 
for days, like a busted gate in a picket fence. : 

To end on a somewhat sombre note, I nearly got | 
buried right along with Bandit Johnny Dillinger. The |); 
obsequies were held at Crown Hill Cemetery, and just }, 
as the hearse rolled up, bearing Mr. D.’s remains in a | 
pretty lavender casket, a terrific electrical storm came },, 
up. Lightning flashed, rain came down in torrents, and 
thunder rolled and bounced amid the adjacent tomb- — 
stones. There was one of these marquee things over the — 
yawning grave, and everybody—press, mourners, kibit- 
zers, etc., dashed for it for shelter. I got there first. As © 
Johnny disappeared into his final resting place, increas- 
ing torrents fell, and everybody began pushing and 
shoving. I was at the very edge of the grave, and felt the 
earth crumbling under my feet. Another inch, and—Oh 
I hate to think of it! Kind hands snatched me back just 
in time. 


More derned fun! 


(Mary E. Bostwick wrote this classic article in 1950 for the 
Page One Ball program of the Indianapolis Newspaper Guild.) 


“Alex, when’s that committee going to finish \8 
that investigation?” 
“Pretty soon, Ted — a week or 10 days,” the | 
mayor replied. | 
“What have they found out?” Knap countered. 

“Not a thing,” Clark said. 

“Well, I was talking to one of the men on the | 
committee and he’s unhappy with the situation | 
over there,” Knap fired back. 

“That so,” Clark said. “I hadn’t heard.” | | 

Knap gave up and walked out. A reporter from 
another paper walked in. 

Clark’s sense of humor was too strong. He 
blurted out the details of the interview to the other 
reporter and confessed: 

“You know, I never did appoint a committee.” 

— Larry Connor 
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Toidy ‘Talcum 
Best For Tots 


By JoserH K. SHEPARD 


xs 


br MORE than 20 years I have been unsuccessfully 
trying to convince a succession of city editors, assistants, 
and other pencil-shoving straw bosses that this is a 
good story and should get into the paper. 

Now, at long last, I am going to take advantage of the 

aive inexperience of the editors of this publication by 
Slipping it in disguised as a talcum powder ad. 

It is a true story I obtained through a bit of black- 
mail on the night police beat many years ago. All the 
principals have died, retired, moved away, drunk them- 
selves to death or something. Only the names are 

hanged to protect the innocent. 

Patrolman Mulligutawney couldn’t help but realize he 

as a fine figure of a man in the full-length mirror out 

e corner of his eye as he fastened the big, brass but- 
ons of his jacket, buckled the wide, patent-leather belt, 
clipped on the shiny nightstick with its big blue tassle, 
and adjusted his brown helmet. 

“°Tis a mild night,” he remarked to buxom, blond 
Maggie, who, by the way, was a fine figure of a woman. 
“I won’t be needin’ me heavy coat. I'll see you in the 
mornin’,” and he parted his moustache to kiss his wife 
goodby. 

He clumped off in his heavy brogans to catch the 


i trolley so as not to be late at 11 p.m. roll call at police 


headquarters. 

“Patrolman Mulligutawney,” droned Capt. Mur- 
gride’s voice at roll call, “you will take Dist. 7 tonight. 
Patrolman Gravity is off sick.” 

Mulligutawney grinned behind his luxurious handle- 
bars, for he knew every inch of Dist. 7; it lay just a few 
short blocks from his own home, and within its confines 
squatted at least two open-’til-midnight saloons with 
open-’til-dawn back doors. 

So he whistled tunelessly in the balmy night as he 
clumped around his beat. But it wasn’t so balmy by the 
time he “pulled” his 1 a.m. Gamewell box in one of the 
darkest, most isolated corners of Dist. 7. An insidious 
chilling breeze whiffed out of the black gorges between 
a couple of dark warehouses and the lumber yard. 

Mulligutawney shivered and turned up the collar of 
his summer-weight jacket while he waited impatiently 
for the Gamewell operator to “hit back.” 

“By Gum (word changed to protect the innocent— 
Ed.),” mused Patrolman Mulligutawney. “I’m goin’ off 


me district for a bit, an’ I’m goin’ to walk home and get 
me heavy overcoat.” 

And so he did. But the house was dark and silent, 
and Patrolman 1st Class Mulligutawney rattled the front 
door ineffectually and cursed himself for forgetting his 
key. 

Maggie, me darlin’, was a heavy sleeper; she didn’t 
awaken to the doorbell. So Patrolman Mulligutawney 
staggered through the rose briars into the side yard and 
shouted up at the bedroom window. No dice. He found 
a handful of small lumps of coal and began to belabor 
the second-floor window with a rattling barrage. 

Finally the window opened and the dim figure of 
Maggie in her nightie appeared. 

“What’s goin’ on down there?” 

“It’s just me, Maggie. It’s gettin’ cold out. It’s goin’ 
to snow. Darlin’, would you be for throwin’ down me 
big coat?” 

Finally down came the big coat along with appro- 
priate verbiage on what a foin time of night it was to be 
gettin’ a body up. 

“Thanks, Maggie, TPIl see you at breakfast,” and 
Patrolman Mulligutawney gallumfed back to Dist. 7, 
snuggling cozily into the woolen warmth. 

He was whistling tunelessly again when he stood 
under the street light for his 3 a.m. call at Gamewell 
Box No. 46 at another corner of Dist. 7, waiting for 
that “gummed” Gamewell operator to “hit” him back. 

Clopping along the walk in No. 12 shoes came Pa- 
trolman list Class Mike Stroganoff from Dist. 5. 

“Morning, Mulligut,” nodded Stroganoff, pulling his 
own call, and “gumming” the operator a couple of times 
himself. “It’s right sharp, ain’t it? I could do with a drap 
of the baste.” 

“Come on over to 7,” Mulligutawney invited gra- 
ciously, ‘“‘an’ we'll heist one at Barney’s back door.” 

A few minutes later, the two cronies sat at the table 
in Barney’s hospitable back room, an amber shot glass 
in front of each, and a quart of mellow Old Panther 
between them. 

“An’ did y’ hear what happened to Cronin at the 
brewery?” asked Patrolman Ist Class Mulligutawney. 

“No, an’ what did?” 

“He walked right off the end of the catwalk smack 
into a beer vat, an’ clear over his head. You can still 
smell ’im at roll call.” 

“Haw, haw, haw,” snorted Stroganoff. But suddenly 
he sobered. His eyebrows lifted with surprise. He 
reached across the table, spilling one of the shot glasses, 
and seized Patrolman First Class Mulligutawney by the 
upper sleeve of his coat. 

“Say, Mulligut,” he demanded. “When did you get to 
be a sergeant?” 
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Another Day In May 


By Tom S. ELRopD 


Aw EDITORIAL in The Indianapolis News per- 
suaded the ownership and management of the Indian- 
apolis Speedway to postpone its annual 500-mile 
automobile race from Memorial Day, 1919, to May 31, 
1919. Memorial Day that year fell on Friday; the race 
was run on Saturday. I know that this is true because 
I wrote the editorial. 


Perhaps some background is not out of place. 


I was born in the little town of Hartsville, Bartholo- 
mew County, Indiana, and lived there until I reached 
‘teen-age. What was generally known then as Decora- 
tion Day was second only to Christmas as an occasion 
to be observed by the town and surrounding territory. 
Memory recalls how the good women of the community 
gathered flowers and kept them fresh in tubs of water 
prior to the great day. When Decoration Day dawned 
and the hour approached for the parade to move, ex- 
citement mounted. From somewhere there came an 
pity! whiskered man who coaxed shrill tunes from a 

—‘Marching Through Georgia,” “The Girl I Left 
Aine Me,” “We're Marching Down to Old Quebec,” 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and others. Beside 
the fifer were a snare drummer and another who beat 
the bass drum. . 


Astride a farm horse, the Grand Marshal rode back 
and forth and shouted commands, a splash of bunting 
across his chest, a gold cord around his hat and the 
little bronze button of the Grand Army of the Republic 
on the lapel of his coat. Behind him, and attempting to 
stand erect as soldiers should, were the members of the 
G. A. R. Those too infirm to march were conveyed in 
buggies and carriages, and bringing up the rear the 
Women’s Relief Corps, the Sons of Veterans and the 
general public. 


Slowly they went down a narrow roadway to the old 
cemetery, overgrown with myrtle, and the snare drum 
was muffled as they made their way to a column of 
marble, erected in memory of Col. James T. Chittenden, 
for whom the Hartsville G. A. R. Post, No. 473, had 
been named. There it was, as the horses switched their 
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the day sought not only to pay tribute to, the. honored | 


battle. 


| 
tails to keep away the flies and as doves sounded their | 
mourning notes from neighboring trees, the orator of 


dead but to plant in the minds of those of us who were 
youngsters, the true meaning of the eee As ne om 
learned to have a eielng. for Memorial Day t that has) , 
remained with many of us through the years. o | 


_ Two factors impelled me—in my first. year as an) 
editorial writer for The Indianapolis. News—to strive 
for a Memorial Day where nothing would detract from. 
its solemn significance. One was boyhood recollections 


and the other was the death in action of Hilton U. 


Brown, Jr., killed in France. A telegram telling of his 
death came December 4, 1918. His father, Hilton Us 


message came and hurried: to Washington in the vain. 
hope that the report might be in error, and, if not, in 
an attempt to learn the tragic details. Mr. Brown re- 
turned to Indianapolis on December 6, 1918, and was” 
met at the Union Station by Curtis A. Hodges, assistant 
managing editor; Lot Lee, telegraph editor; Gaar Wil-— 
liams, cartoonist; Adolph Schmuck, exchange editor, 
and myself. I am the lone survivor of that little group 
that were to comfort the father of a son slost in 


Mr. Brown was back at this dod a couple ‘ot days 
later and I suggested to him an editorial protesting 
against the 1919 500-mile race on Memorial Day. As I 
remember, he simply said, oyety. well, see what you 
can do.” 


The editorial was printed in The News, December 9, 
1918. It reminded that the race had been abandoned in 
1916 because of the war. But the first World War was 
finished and another Memorial Day 500-mile event was 
being planned. The editorial recited the true purposes 
of the day and made this plea: “Next Memorial Day 
will be a time when the pople of this country will unite 
in paying tribute to the thousands who made the su- 
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preme sacrifice in the greatest of all wars. It will be a 
solemn occasion, and nothing should be permitted to 
nar its sanctity. Certain it is that the day should not be 


managing editor of The News, came to my room with a 
telegram he had received from Carl G. Fisher, James A. 
(Allison and Arthur C. Newby, owners of the Indianapo- 
lis Speedway. From Miami, Fla., they sent word that 
they agreed with The News editorial and announced 
at the race would be scheduled for Saturday, May 31, 
instead of Memorial Day as originally planned. On that 
day The News had a brief story in the sports depart- 


\Abe Martin Sizes Up 


By KIN HUBBARD 


| IW\/ ars become o’ th’ ole feller who used t’ boast 
jthat he didn’ read no newspapers an’ that he jest knowed 
¥) what he knowed? 

Th’ country used t’ be filled with such folks. They 


were sot in ther ways an’ they thought that ther wuz 


some ketch t’ a newspaper. But they believed ever’thing 


i they heard an’ half o’ ever’thing they seen. While ther 


|wuz lots o’ ignorance, th’ bliss wuz o’ poor quality. 
T’day th’ daily newspaper penetrates ever’ nook an’ 
} corner in th’ land carryin’ with it th’ news o’ the’ world, 
t’gether with th’ council proceedin’s 0’ Kokomo, pictures 
}0’ leadin’ club women an’ recipes fer creamed carrots. 
| Some folks subscribe fer a daily newspaper, some 
borrow it jest t’ read, while others take it. Ever’buddy 
gits hold o’ a daily newspaper somehow. Even th’ far- 
mer who lives ten miles off th’ pike wants his news 
while it’s hot. It gives him somethin’ t’ discuss besides 
| a new calf when he gathers his family about him in th’ 
evenin’. 

Th’ daily newspaper takes a society woman’s mind 
off her finger nails an’ causes th’ purple magnate t’ 
ponder as he sets all spread out in his easy chair after 
th’ day’s manipulations. No matter who you are or 
where you live there is no reason in th’ world why you 
should not be able t’ talk glibly an’ without hesitation 
on th’ affairs 0’ the world. Even in towns o’ three bread 
boxes an’ a few sparrows th’ most caloused lounger 
kin discuss th’ complicated condition of European af- 
fairs. He knows when sumbuddy presents President 
Wilson with a ten pound sweet p’tater an’ he kin talk 
fluently about four murder cases at once. 

In th’ ole days folks in the cross road towns use to 


TH’ NEWSPAPER” 


ment, announcing postponement of the race and ex- 
plaining that the management had made the change as 
a result of The News editorial. 


The 500-mile race was staged Saturday, May 31, 
1919, and was won by Howard (Howdy) Wilcox, driv- 
ing a Peugot. His average speed was 87.12 miles an 
hour. 

The calendar conflicted with our plan to renew the 
protest in 1920 as Memorial Day came on Sunday that 
year and the race was on Monday, May 31. 


Since then, efforts to preserve the original conception 
of Memorial Day have come to naught. 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS ?”* 


worry along an’ wait fer a weekly newspaper an’ then 
all the’ out-o’-town news they’d git wuz a lumbago ad 
from Boston. Th’ daily newspaper has been th’ princi- 
pal factor in th’ development o’ this country. Its civil- 
izin’ influences have changed our whole style o’ pitchin’ 
an’ filled us with ambition an’ pride. 

There’s no prettier sight than th’ modern family 
(when it is possible t’ git its members t’gether fer an 
hour) settin’ around a cozy grate devourin’ th’ contents 
o’ a daily newspaper. Mother skims over th’ burglaries 
an’ settles down t’ th’ soap ads, while father expresses 
hearty approval on th’ Monroe doctrine. Th’ boys 
argue o’er th’ Giants and Athletics, while th’ girls set 
on th’ blue plush davenport an’ knock ever’buddy in 
th’ society column. 

It’s impossible t’ estimate th’ value o’ newspaper pub- 
licity fer good. It drags th’ four flusher int’ the’ limelight 
an’ keeps th’ spineless public servant on th’ job. While 
ther’s still some things in this country that don’t jest 
exactly come up t’ our ideas we should thank th’ daily 
newspaper that we’re permitted t’ breathe. 

No normally constituted feller kin read a daily news- 
paper without congratulatin’ himself that he haint in 
jail or a candidate fer office. 


(Reprinted by permission of Hubbard’s widow, Mrs. Jose- 
vhine Hubbard from “Abe Martin’s Brown County Primer,” 
circa 1914.) 
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FINE MEATS SINCE 1845 


A Hoosier Since 
1862, Kingan Looks 
Ahead to its “New” 


Century .. . New Ideas, 


New Products 


A Home-Town Business Ki F 
The Bell System is nationwide, yet the E rn Soe = Nn S 
Rew erate A Boece 


telephone business is largely a local business. 
You and your Telephone Company live in A Division of Hygrade Food Products Corp. 


the same town and it is home for both. 


The central office, with its equipment to 
connect your telephone line with any other, 
is there to stay. The cables and wires are 
“built-in” throughout the town and country- 
side. 


Indiana Bell is organized to fit the needs 
of the particular communities it serves. It is 
distinctly a home-town business because of 
the personal nature of telephone service. 
Ninety-five out of every one hundred calls 
are local. They’re made to order right on 
the spot. 


The men and women you rely on for 
service are your fellowtownsmen . . . your 
neighbors and your friends. Many of them 


are active in community affairs. Car: D-A LUBRICANT SPECIAL 


Indiana Bell isn’t something far away, FOR MY MONEY IT’S 
but close to you wherever you live. It’s a SPEED WwayYyrY 


solid citizen that’s going to be around for 


a long time... and we want to be a friendly, K > Tea re p=rf-], } 


helpful t of h t : 
PARE GRRE NASA EIEN NAS. 1532 Main Street + Speedway 


Home of the famous 


INDIANA BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY _DOUBLE-V.OUR-MON ENG > sii. alan 


BANK BY MAIL MEMBER F.D.1.C. 


OME YEARS ago Bob Casey, a great newspaper- 
an and war correspondent whose picture hangs in the 
ndianapolis Press Club, wrote a book, “Such Interest- 
ng People.” 

In the foreword, Casey told of a well-to-do gadget 
anufacturer who was holding a reception in his man- 
sion. The hostess was trying to make one of the guests, 
a newspaperman, feel at ease. 


“It must be fascinating to be a journalist,” she purred. 
‘You meet such interesting people.” 


The reporter answered, mechanically: “You certainly 
do, and they are all in the newspaper business.” 


WITH Bob Casey’s story as my excuse, I’d like to tee 
off on a few reminiscences 
of some newspapermen [ 
have known. 


For instance, there’s one 
about Heze Clark, the in- 
imitable police reporter for 
The Times, about whom 
many classics are told. 
Heze, who died not long 
ago, used to referee wrest- 
ling matches on his off time. 


Bob Casey Filled A Book 
One evening a rascally rassler was having trouble 

getting out of a headlock. Pretending to be choking, he 

touched Heze, then pointed to his throat. 


In a voice that could be heard 20 rows back, Heze 
told him: 


“You go ahead and rassle. I’ll tell you when you're 
choking!” 


A SIMILAR incident involved the irrepressible Ben 
Stern. This was before Ben left The Times to become 
secretary to the late Senator Fred VanNuys. 

One afternoon in May, Ben skipped covering his 
State House beat—just a block from The Times—and 
went with some friends to the Speedway to watch the 
qualifications. He was due to check in with the city desk 
at 3 p.m. The only phone was near the track. 


‘Such Interesting People,’ And All of Them — 


NEWSPAPER MEN 


By LOWELL NussBAUM 


While he was talking to City Editor Volney Fowler, 
a race car roared by. Whoooom! 

“Where did you say you were?” demanded Fowler. 

“At the State House looking up some data for the 
boss,” Ben lied. Another car roared past—whoooom! 

“Tl tell you what,” Fowler said. “Hop a bus there 
at the State House and come in to the office. I’ve got a 
dirty little job for you.” 


THEN THERE was the time Walter Watson, later 
secretary to Mayor Sullivan but then the very capable 
City Hall reporter for The News, sneaked off to take in 
a show at the Circle one summer afternoon. 

At the usual time, Watty borrowed the theater phone 
to call the city desk and report in. The theater’s stage 
band began playing and the 
sound was carried over the 
phone wires. 

““What’s that music?” de- 
manded a suspicious assist- 
ant city editor. 

eanat, ee ci,oe de 
quick - witted Watty. “Oh, 
that’s just the Police and 
Firemen’s Band practicing 
in the Municipal Garage 
across the street.” 


Broun Mistaken for Farmer 
@ 


SPEAKING of the race, Heywood Broun came to 
Indianapolis one race day in the late twenties. 

He arrived in front of The Times, which carried his 
column, in a friend’s jaloppy. The friend parked the car 
in front of the building in a space set aside for trucks 
which would haul extras to the Speedway. 

A circulation man saw him. Heywood had the ability 
to step out of a Fifth Avenue shop, wearing new cloth- 
ing, and looking as though he had spent the night in a 
haystack. 

“Hey, you damned big farmer,” the circulation man 
shouted. “Get your damned car out of there.” 

Meekly the famous writer climbed back into the car 
and was driven away. 
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Basketball Giants, ‘‘Four-Minute’”’ Milers, 


Heavy-Footed Race Drivers Rewrite Record 
Books; Only Jesse Owens’ Broad Jump Mark 
Of 1935 Stands Test Of “Age Of Vitamins” 


25-Year Review Of Sports 


By Wo. F. Fox, JR. 


Of These We Sing 


These are the tales of men and teams 
Who climbed to the starry heights— 
Heroes who lived in a world that gleams 
With noble achievement and happy dreams 
Of victory gained in a hundred fights. 


These are the deeds of noble souls, 


Through the five and twenty years— 
Hoosiers plodding toward distant goals, 


Summoning courage to pay the tolls | 
That brought the resounding cheers. 


These are the yarns of those I’ve known 
Who earned their spot in the sun— 

Struggling on to a champion’s throne, 
On a road they paved with fun. 


Blessed are they who faithfully court 
Our truly wonderful world of sport. 


ale STORY of a Press Club goes back to 1920. It 
was told in 1934, the year Alvin Nugent McMillin be- 
came football coach at Indiana. After the season there 
was a banquet and the usual after-dinner speaking. 


Senator Shay Minton was saying—‘I had a letter 
from Bo. He wanted to start a Press Club. ‘I need an 
electric -O-R-N,’ he wrote.’ Governor Paul V. McNutt 
took pot shots at Bo when he spoke. 
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Finally it was Bo’s turn. “I'll tell you this. Any club 
I coach will be more than a 2% club.” That took care 
of the Governor. “And as far as that electric I-O-R-N is 
concerned, I still don’t know what’s wrong with that. All 
I know is I got what I sent for, and that’s more than © 
most people can say who write to their senators.” That 
was the first press club I ever heard about. 


It was suggested by the editor of this anniversary 


umber that this sports review start off with a mention 
f that great Indianapolis boxer, Chuck Wiggins. Chuck 
as Gene Tunney’s sparring partner for the first 
unney-Jack Dempsey bout. When Chuck traveled east 
o Tunney’s camp, Westbrook Pegler wrote, “I went 
own to the train yesterday to meet Chuck Wiggins but 
made the mistake of going to the passenger depot.” 
egler is the fellow Knute Rockne once called East- 
rook Heckler. 

Sport had long since come out of the jerry-shop and 
lipped into a tuxedo when this Indianapolis Press Club 
pened for business. Still, in the last 25 years, record 
ooks have been rewritten. In 1934, Bill Cummings of 
ndianapolis won our 500, averaging 104.863. In 1957 

enerable Sam Hanks recorded 135.601. At that rate, 
in 1972 the winner will average 150. But 1934 pro- 
uced the Dionne quintuplets and that record still 
tands. 

On May 25, 1935, Jesse Owens of Ohio State broad 
jumped 26 ft. 8% in. That is the only world’s track and 
field record of any consequence that has not been 
broken in the last 25 years. Owens also established new 
world marks in the low hurdles and the 220-yard dash, 
and tied the 100-yard mark in a 70-minute span, an 
unparalleled matinee. 

In 1935 the Indianapolis Motor Speedway handed 


fout $78,575 in prize money. In 1958 the loot was 
§$305,217. Memories and thrills of 1935 go back to a 
/iterrific rally that enabled Notre Dame to score two late 


_ fjand quick touchdowns for an 18-13 decision over Ohio 


State. 
Unbelievable indeed are countless events that have 


_ }itaken place in the world of sport in these short 25 years. 


The advent of TV, the gradual decline of minor league 
baseball, the upswing of pro football and basketball and 
the ever-increasing realization on the part of younger 
people that they prefer to be participants rather than 
spectators. 

Television has helped some sports, hurt others. Our 
500-mile race was televised in ’49 and again in ’50. The 


-filate Wilbur Shaw decided that TV on a grand scale 


would ruin the race financially because people could see 
much more staying at home. 

There was something incomparable about Shaw. 
That’s why he has never been replaced. A tremendous 
competitor, he worshipped for many years at his shrine 
of speed, the Indianapolis Motor Speedway. His prin- 
cipal aim in life was to attain success there. After doing 
that, with three victories and three seconds in 14 starts, 
Wilbur actually felt indebted to the track for the oppor- 
tunities it gave him to gain international fame. Even- 
tually he became the Speedway’s life saver. 

He won the closest race in 500 history in 1937. He 


averaged 113.580. Ralph Hepburn, with little daylight 
separating the two, hit 113.565. 

Wilbur, who was killed in a plane crash nearly four 
years ago, won the race in 1939 and °40 after being 
second in °38. In 1941 a fire broke out in the garage 
area early the morning of the race. Frantic efforts saved 
many cars. Two were eliminated. 


On one spare wheel he had used a little Shaw had 
chalkmarked the words, “Use Last.” Firemen probably 
washed off the markings. Shaw was well on his way to 
a third consecutive victory in this race when a wheel 
collapsed. He always felt it was the “‘use last” wheel. 


Came World War II and the track closed. It began to 
fall apart. It seemed it would never open again. But 
Shaw was persistent and devoted. Finally when the war 
was over he found a kindred soul in the person of Tony 
Hulman, a millionaire sportsman living in Terre Haute. 
Tony bought the track from Eddie Rickenbacker, made 
Wilbur his president and general manager. 


In Indiana the basketball gym is the night club. In 
Indiana the state high school tournament is front-page 
news. Greatest of all tournament surprises? Perhaps the 
1954 victory of the little town of Milan? Maybe the 
victory of an Indianapolis team after 46 years of fam- 
ine? Crispus Attucks won the championship in 1955. 
The famine became a feast the following year when 
Attucks not only repeated but also became the first 
champion in history to win all season games. This was 
something 28,188 other teams had failed to do. Jef- 
fersonville in ’35 and Garfield, of Terre Haute, in °47 
had reached the final game with nothing but victory but 
then lost the last game. 

Oscar Robertson, perhaps the state’s greatest player, 
scored a final 4-game record 106 points and a record 39 
points in the final game. Oscar, playing for University 
of Cincinnati, established a new Madison Square Gar- 
den record of 56 points this year as a sophomore. He 
did the same thing in an NCAA consolation game in 
Kansas City. 

Central of South Bend amazed the Hoosier basketball 
world by being undefeated when it won the 1957 cham- 
pionship and John Coalmon of this team tied Oscar’s 
4-game total of 106 points. Perhaps it should be re- 
corded here that 1,535,256 fans paid a record $934,002 
to see the 738 games of the 47th annual tournament. 

In 1934 the world record for the mile run was 4:06.6. 
The track and field fans dreamed of a 4-minute mile 
some day. It happened in 1954 when Roger Banister of 
Great Britain ran a mile in 3:59.4. The official mile 
mark today is 3:58 by John Landy of Australia but 
awaiting approval is a 3:57.2 run by Derek Ibbotson, 
of Great Britain. 
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Our national pastime of baseball looks to Indianapo- 
lis for one record at least. The team is owned by more 
than 6,000 stockholders. Three things, however, stand 
out in our city’s professional team: (1) The develop- 
ment here of three major league managers—Al Lopez, 
Birdie Tebbets and Kerby Farrell; (2) The establish- 
ing of an all-time minor league attendance record of 
494,455 in 1948; (3) The pitching of Herb Score, who 
struck out 330 batters in 251 innings in 1954 when he 
had a 22-5 record. Two years later Score won 20 games 
for Cleveland. 

Golf in this country has grown by the hour—maybe 
by the Eisenhower. When Dave Mitchell of Indianapolis 
won the 13th Amateur Public Links Championship in 
1934 there were 184 players in the field. When this 
event came to the Coffin Golf Club here for the second 
time in 1955 there were 2,007 players entered and 200 
took part in match play here after sectional eliminations. 

Donald Essig II of Indianapolis, 18, was the second 
youngest player ever to win this crown when he took it 
at Hershey, Pa., last August. Don won from a field of 
1,923, reduced to 150 and then to 64 for match play. 
Indianapolis had the exclusive honor of winning two 
USGA crowns the same year when J. Clark Espie won 
the National seniors. In his final match he defeated 
Frederick J. Wright of Oakley, Mass. Wright won the 
title in °56, defeating Espie in the final round. 

The highest honor that comes to amateur golfers is 
being named on the United States Golf Association’s 
Curtis Cup team for women and Walker Cup for men. 
Jane Nelson of Indianapolis was named to the Curtis 
Cup team in 1956 after reaching the last lap of the 
women’s amateur championship in 1955. Miss Nelson 
is the only Hoosier ever to be so honored. 

Two men, Dale Morey of Indianapolis and Joe 
Campbell of Anderson, have made the Walker Cup 
team. These two players dominated the amateur and 
professional fields in Indiana for some time. In 1955 
Campbell won the NCAA representing Purdue, a uni- 
versity that has been largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of fine young players in Indiana. Morey went to 
the final match of the U. S. Amateur in ’53, losing to 
the great Gene Littler in the final round. Campbell lost 
to E. Harvie Ward, Jr., in the semifinals of the same 
tournament in ’56. Fred Wampler of Indianapolis won 
the NCAA in 1950 representing Purdue. He is on the 
professional circuit now. His biggest victory there was 
the Los Angeles Open. 

You may remember the story—once upon a time 
there were a couple of Irishmen; now they’re millions of 
’em. It’s the same way with bowlers. In 1934 the Indi- 
anapolis Women’s Bowling Association had 431 mem- 
bers—in 1957 there were more than 7,000. Twenty-five 
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years ago the men had 84 leagues and 694 teams. Now 
there are 302 leagues and 3,300 teams. I don’t know 
how they get Hooper ratings when nobody’s home. 

The American Bowling Congress is the big show. 
Johnny Murphy won the ABC all-events in 1936. Bill 
Fulton, Charlie Cray, Ray Roberson, Fred Mounts and 
Carl Hardin won the team title with 3,089. Don John- 
son and Fonnie Snyder won the ABC doubles in °38 
and in °53 Pat Dryer and Marge Skelton won the | 
women’s national doubles. Best bowler ever developed | 
here is Dick Weber, now of St. Louis. 

Bo McMillin who looked at his Indiana football team 
one year and said—“I’ve seen sicker cats get well.”— 
proved it later when Indiana won 
its only Big 10 football crown in 
1945 with a 9-0-1 record. How- 
ard Brown and Pete Pihos were 
in the service and caught up with 
the team by extended furlough 


ranked fourth nationally. In ad- 
dition to Pihos and Brown there 
were such featured performers as 
Ted Kluszewski, Bob Ravensburg, George Taliaferro 
and Ben Raimondi. 

In football, Pihos, Ravensburg, Taliaferro, Corby 
Davis, John Tavener, and Bill Hillenbrand attained All- 
American status. Vern Huffman and Davis have been 
named the Big 10’s Most Valuable Players. Greatest 
game between Indiana and Purdue in the last quarter 


Bo McMillin 


century came in 1936. The score was 20-20. Cecil | 


Isbell, of Purdue, and Vern Huffman threw half a dozen 
end-zone passes for touchdowns. Considering only men 
were involved, it was almost as enjoyable as one of Jake 
and Lee Shubert’s Passing Shows. 

Under Branch McCracken, Indiana won four Big 10 
basketball titles and two NCAA crowns, 1940 and 
1953. Don Schlundt led Big 10 scoring three straight 
years; Archie Dees twice. Along with Ernie Andres, 
Huffman and Bob Leonard, they have been named All- 
American. 

Purdue, consistently strong in all sports, could be 
called the Spoilermakers instead of the Boilermakers in 
football. In 1953 Purdue upset 
Michigan State to break a 28- 
game winning streak and broke a 
Notre Dame string of 39 in 1950. 
Purdue was the only team able to 
win from Michigan State in 1957. 

Purdue shared the Big 10 
crown with Michigan in °43 and 
had a 9-0 record. In 1952 Wis- 
consin and Purdue tied and much 


Stu Holcomb 


after the first game. Indiana was | 


to Purdue’s disgust the Badgers got the Rose Bowl bid 
and lost 7-0 to Southern Cal., the Big 10’s only loss in 
the series. 


Duane Purvis, Dave Rankin, Alex Agase, Tony But- 
kovich, Babe Dimancheff, Tom Hughes, Leo Sugar, 
Tom Bettis and Bernie Flowers are Boilermaker All- 
Americans.. 


In basketball where Purdue was dominant for so 
many years the school has won five Big 10 crowns and 
produced such All-Americans and Hall of Famers as 
Emmett Lowery, Norm Cottom, Bob Kessler, Jewell 
Young and Fred Beretta. 


In the last 25 years Notre Dame in football has 
ranked among the Associated Press’s top 10 on 17 
occasions. The Irish have come up with as many as 43 
All-America candidates. Some of the better known are 
Bernie Crimmins, Angelo Bertelli, Johnny Lujack, Leon 
Hart, John Lattner, Ralph Guglielmi, Paul Hornung, 
George Connor, Bill Fischer and Creighton Miller. 


Frank Leahy was the best of the coaches that fol- 
lowed Knute Rockne. Leahy’s 
teams won 87, lost 11 and tied 9. 
But while he was in the service 
two years, Army plastered Notre 
Dame with record 59-0 and 48-0 
defeats. The nation remembers a 
great 0-0 battle against Army in 
’46 when the two scouts on the 
phones upstairs — Jack Lavells 
for N. D. and Herman Hickman 
for Army—were unable to get coaches Leahy or Red 
Blaik of Army to call the plays they were suggesting. 
Under Terry Brennan, Notre Dame had a 2-8 season, 
its worst, but under Brennan it broke Oklahoma’s all- 
time college record string of 47 victories and had three 
good years. 


Ed Moose Krause, athletic director, called Johnny 
Jordan’s 1957-58 Notre Dame basketball team best in 
a quarter century. The Irish, and Irish they were, won 
from Purdue and Indiana in the Butler Classic and 
eliminated I.U in the second round of the NCAA in 
Lexington, then lost to Kentucky. 


Frank Leahy 


One of the outstanding sport figures of our time in 
college is Paul D. Hinkle of Butler. Producer of great 
basketball teams with somewhat leftover talent, Tony 
also has had fine football teams. One was at Great 
Lakes during World War II. His boys won a 19-14 
season-ending game from Notre Dame. It was Notre 
Dame’s only loss and the Irish were national champions 
anyway. 

One of Hink’s greatest basketball teams was the °48- 


49 group. Butler had an 18-5 record, winning the 
- : Classic and beating Long Island 
in Madison Square Garden. The 
’57-’58 team, led by Milan’s Bob- 
by Plump, broke all Butler scor- 
ing records including those es- 
tablished by Ralph (Buckshot) 
O’Brien. Plump scored 1,425 
points in four years, wiping out 
O’Brien’s mark of 1,248. Keith 
Greve and Ted Guzek also shat- 
tered O’Brien’s mark. This was Butler’s finest scoring 
machine and it was invited to the NIT where, having a 
cold night, it lost to St. John’s in the opening round. 
Scoring in basketball has gone up with the size of the 
players. That boys are taller and heavier is an accepted 
fact. According to Malcolm J. McClelland of the State 
Board of Health, this can be traced to better nutrition, 
higher economic levels, less exposure to childhood dis- 
eases that sapped energy for prolonged periods and the 
use of vitamins. | 


Tony Hinkle 


Shooting percentages from the field have gone up 
from the .300 to the .400 level. Rules makers, with the 
elimination of the center jump and the creation of the 
10-second rule, have added points to the game. Most 
of the pro teams average 100 points in their 48-minute 
games. Stalling has virtually been eliminated from all 
basketball. 

One enduring record of the period belongs to pacer 
Billy Direct, a mile in 1:55 in 1938; tied once by Adios 
Harry. In the same year Billy Direct made his mark, 
Sep Palin of Indianapolis urged Greyhound to trot a 
mile in 1:5514. Growth of harness horse racing in the 
last 25 years has been fabulous. 


In 1941, a running horse named Whirlaway was hav- 
ing trouble getting around the corners. They put a 
blinker on the right eye to keep him from bearing out 
and he won the Kentucky Derby. He passed horses 
galore in the stretch and established a derby record of 
eU la. 

Willie Shoemaker, about to win the °57 Derby, mis- 
judged the finish line, stood up in the stirrups on Gallant 
Man, and let Iron Liege and Willie Hartack go by to 
victory. 

Two of the greatest fighters of the heavyweight ranks 
fought and won during the last 25 years. Joe Louis won 
the title from Jim Braddock in ’37, held it through *46. 
Rocky Marciano, who recently refused $3 million to 
come out of retirement for three fights, became cham- 
pion in ’52, and he owns the other devastating fists. 

The most amazing change of the period is the moving 
of the Seat Bums to Los Angeles and the New 
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York Giants to San Francisco. Next in order of fan 
importance was the domination of the New York Yank- 
ees under Casey Stengel and the breaking of their reign 
by the Milwaukee Braves, formerly of Boston. 

Citation became the first horse to win $1 million in 
prizes. Nashua now is top horse with a bank account of 
$1,288,565. 

Indianapolis, an inland city, gained international rec- 
ognition through Pan-American and Olympic achieve- 
ments of swimmer Frank (Mickey) McKinney. While 
still in high school he won a 
bronze medal in the Olympic 
100-meter backstroke at Mel- 
bourne. Twice a member of the 
All-America team, he won seven 
AAU senior titles and was cap- 
tain of the Indianapolis Athletic 
Club national championship team. 
Judy Roberts was a member of 
the 1952 Olympic team and twice 
All-American. Mary Ann Marchino was All-America in 
1954. Bill Cass, Bill Barton, Mike Troy and McKinney 
won a national medlev championship. 

Ice hockey, still with us, reached its peak under the 
American League banner when Herbie Lewis led the 
Indianapolis Caps to the Calder Cup in 1942, and Ott 
Heller coached the 1950 team to the same honor with 
eight straight victories. Joe Turner and Terry Sawchuk 
were the goalies. A goalie is to hockey what a pitcher is 
to baseball. 

Hoosier individuals to be remembered over the last 
25 years—Bob Hamilton winning the PGA in °44... 
Greg Bell winning the Olympic gold medal for the 
broad jump at Melbourne with 25 ft. 84% in... . Carl 
Erskine pitching two no-hitters and establishing a record 
of 14 strikeouts in a World Series game against the 
Yankees in 1943 . . . Don Larsen pitching the only 
perfect game in World Series history . . . Noble Kizer 
of Purdue coaching the first College All-Star team to a 
tie against the Chicago Bears . . . Mauri Rose passing 
Bill Holland who had received an “Ezy” signal from his 
pit, when both drivers were working for Lou Moore. 
Rose winning the race and Holland not knowing he was 
second until the track announcer said so . . . McMillin’s 
College All-Stars, with Cecil Isbell of Purdue shining, 
winning, 28-16, from Washington, and Bo, waking up 
the next morning, singing “Hail, Hail to Old Purdue.” 

On the national scene—Louis Meyer in °36 being first 
to win three 500-mile races . . . Troy Ruttman, at 22, 
being the youngest ever to win the 500 in 1952... 
Johnny Vandermeer’s virtually back-to-back no-hitters 
in °38. . . the Chicago Bears winning 73-0 against 
Washington in the 1940 playoff . . . moving of the 
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Frank McKinney 


Boston Braves to Milwaukee, the St. Louis Browns to 
Baltimore, the Philadelphia A’s to Kansas City . . . Joe 


DiMaggio hitting safely in 56 games in °41 . . . in ’57 
Ted Williams (.388) winning his fifth batting crown 
and enduring Stan Musial leading his league with .351 
. . . Gene Sarazen getting a double eagle in the *35 
Masters golf to tie Craig Wood and then beat him in 
the tourney’s first playoff . . . Don Budge dominating 
tennis in ’°38 with championships of England, United 
States, Australia and France, plus two Davis Cup . 
matches . . . Bob Gutowski vaulting 15 ft. 994 in.... 
the immortal trail blazed by Bill Vukovich . . . the in- 
comparable feats of Babe Didrikson Zaharias . . . the 
death of Grantland Rice, the greatest of all sports 
writers. 

As the Press Club enters its 26th year the nation’s — 
college football coaches have a change in scoring to 
think about. A pass or run from the three-yard line for 
a point after touchdown will be good for two points. 
A kick will still count only one point. The suggestion 
was made by Fritz Crisler, athletic director of Michigan, 
but a fast passage of the rule did not meet with too 
much favor. One other change in restricting the offen- 
sive block to the use of one hand and arm has also 
caused much debate. 
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Look into the economic vigor of Indiana and you'll 

find Indiana Gas & Water Co., Inc. playing a 

dependable role in this growth. 

We're proud of our role and the service we give 
. and obviously a great many Indiana people 

are happy with it, too—more and more every day. 
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) General Eisenhower was introduced to a 1952 campaign audience by the fiery oratory of Senator William E. Jenner (left). Gov- 
| ernor George N. Craig (right) stands beside the President at 1954 “Ike Day” rally in Indianapolis. 


. The 1952 election saw General Dwight D. Eisenhower named President; George 
| IKE l) AY N. Craig the choice for Indiana Governor, and William E. Jenner returned to his 


seat in the U.S. Senate. Thousands crowded into the Butler Fieldhouse on “Ike 
Day,” October 14, 1954, in Eisenhower’s only Indianapolis appearance as Presi- 
dent. Jenner became chairman of the Senate’s Communist-probing internal secur- 
ity sub-committee, and Craig was being mentioned as vice-presidential timber. 


Indiana Bell Telephone Company strike in the summer of 1953 produced its share of violence as in the scene 
below recorded by Maurice G. Burnett. This incident was outside Bell’s Meridian Street office. 


fo as) ae . 4 
Wounded during the Elder Avenue siege, Patrolman Edward H. Clouse is aided by Patrolman Lester L. Bolander 
in this prize Times photo by Raymond Bright. Gunshot struck eight policemen. 


@ An ammunition train explosion on March 28, 1953, left only 
six houses standing in Lewis, Ind. But no one was killed. 
FELDER AVE SIEGE : | | : “ibe | : | | 


Howard Ellis had been a mental patient but seemed 
recovered. On the afternoon of June 30, 1954, the 64- 
year-old Ellis went berserk. He barricaded himself in 
his frame house on Elder Avenue and staged a one- 
man gun battle with more than 200 policemen for two 
and a half hours. He wounded his wife and eight police- 
men with gunshot and finally was cut down with 27 
slugs. During the last 25 years, 14 Indianapolis police- 
men have not come out as well as their Elder Avenue 
comrades. Six of them have been killed by gunshot, the 
last one Inspector Albert Kelly on December 6, 1956. 
Eight other policemen were killed in traffic mishaps. 
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Tiny Milan High School’s 1954 state basketball championship has been called the most popular victory in tourney history. Milan’s 
Bobby Plump (right) sank the winning basket (left) with 10 seconds left to play. 


BODY IN A DRAWER 


It was a blistering hot Sunday morning — July 18, 
1954 — when they found the body of 18-year-old Doro- 
thy Poore. It had been stuffed into a dresser drawer in 
Room 665 of the Claypool Hotel. Dorothy had been in 
the big city but a few days. She was only two months 
out of Clinton High School. The room was registered 
to a mysterious Mike O’Shea who had checked out two 
days before. 


The newspapers went after the case full throttle with 
eight reporters covering more ground than the two 
detectives assigned to the case. Searches of hotel regis- 
ters and employment records, mysterious numbers on 
a blotter, “make-a-face” sketches, questioning of wit- 
nesses, a handwriting analysis — all to learn the ident- 
ity of the phantom Mike O’Shea. 


Finally, it came out that O’Shea actually was Victor 
Hale Lively, 32 years old, Beaumont, Texas. On July 
23 — five days after the grisly find — Lively was ap- 
prehended while hitch-hiking in St. Louis County, Mo. 
He was convicted and now is serving a life term in the 
State Prison at Michigan City. 


The sensational 1954 murder of Dorothy Poore (left) was 
solved with the capture of Victor H. Lively (right) five days 
after the case opened. 
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Race Driver Bill Vukovich stands before the Speedway victor's trophy (left) in 1954. A year later, Vuky was killed (right) in a 
leap over a guard rail after four cars spun outside the southeast turn. A 1958 pileup killed Pat O’Connor. 


Bold Bill Vukovich was seeking his third straight victory in the 500- 
Mile Speedway Race on Memorial Day, 1955. Vuky brought his car 
out of the southeast turn on the 57th lap. Up ahead four cars skidded 


wildly across the track. Vuky whipped his wheel to avoid them, hit the 
rail and flipped high into the air. The car came down and burst into 
flames, killing the daring Californian. 


Indiana’s East-West toll road, pushed by Governor George N. Craig, opened in 1956. The 156-mile route across northern Indiana 
cost $280,000,000. This is a view of the “Gateway to Chicago”—the Westpoint Terminal Toll Plaza at Hammond. 
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State Police Commissioner Buford M. Cadle. 


PERFECT CIRCLE 


Governor George N. Craig was in Florida on October 
5, 1955, when a wild riot broke out at New Castle dur- 
ing a turbulent Perfect Circle Corporation strike. Eight 
persons were wounded by shotgun blasts. State troopers 
were called and Lieutenant Governor Harold W. Hand- 


ley went to New Castle to attempt to quell the jeering 
mob. 


In orders by telephone to his executive-secretary, 
Craig ordered National Guard troops to the scene and 
martial law was declared in New Castle, Hagerstown 
and part of Richmond. Craig was criticized for not act- 
ing in person and on October 10 he returned home by 
train. The United Auto Workers Union charged that 
company employees had fired on the strikers and the 
company that the strikers had fired on the plant. Many 
of the demonstrators were imported “goons,” the com- 
pany asserted. The riot was the subject of a U.S. Sen- 
ate investigation in 1958. 


Arriving home to grapple with the Perfect Circle crisis, Governor Craig is met by (left to right) William B. O’Con- 
nell, publicity adviser; Horace M. Coats, executive-secretary; Craig; Administrative Assistant Doxie Moore and 


Standing atop a state police car, Lieutenant Governor Harold 
W. Handley (left) addressed rioting Perfect Circle strikers. 
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PARTY VS. SCANDALS 


Five months after Governor George N. Craig stepped 
out of office in 1957, the highway scandals broke. By 
July, 1958, six men had been convicted on charges 
ranging from perjury to bribery and involving lush 
purchases by the state. The convictions included Elmer 
W. (Little Doc) Sherwood, Craig’s political advisor; 
William E. Sayer, Craig’s former administrative assist- 
ant, and Virgil (Red) Smith, highway chairman under 
Craig. These men, the prosecution declared, had be- 
trayed the trust of their Governor, Craig. 

The new Governor was Harold W. Handley, who in 
Republican political wars was a factional opponent of 
Craig. With a new interstate highway program trebling 
Indiana’s former road expenditures, Handley set out 
to build a scandal-proof highway department. In June, 
1958, he was nominated by the Republicans to succeed 
William E. Jenner in the U.S. Senate. Many politicians 
trained their eyes on the GOP governorship race in 
1960. One name that kept popping up was that of the 


é ae Governor Handley (right) is the GOP’s 1958 nominee to suc- 
man who) prosecuted the? scandal” cases RSLS ceed William E. Jenner (left) in the U.S. Senate. Jenner's re- 


tirement surprised Hoosiers. 


John G. Tinder. 
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Ex-Governor Craig (left) appeared before highway scandal grand jury in 1957. Being fingerprinted by Sheriff Major Robert Shield 
is Elmer W. (Little Doc) Sherwood, convicted in July, 1958, of bribery and bribery conspiracy in the scandals. 
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Indiana’s Heyday of Bank Robberies 


INSURED SCOOPS 


BULLETIN 
COIQMBIA CITY, Indiana, 
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These scenes from a 1929 INS film show Author Cejnar (left) at phone; bank robbery bulletin copy (center), and a rising young 


reporter, E. J. (Jep) Cadou, Sr. 


By JACK CEJNAR 
Former INS Indiana Bureau Chief 


Agr ER MORE than 25 years this story can now 
be told. 

It is the well-kept secret of the series of sensational 
INS beats on Indiana bank robberies during the early 
’30s. For more than 18 months the INS cashed in news- 
wise on a Startling technique that gave it beat after 
beat—with the greatest regularity—on Hoosier bank 
holdups. These continuing scoops baffled its competi- 
tors—the AP and UP—to the point where they sent 
investigators into Indiana from New York to find out 
what was going on. 

They never found out. 

The secret was known only to two persons. One was 
a chap named King, an insurance executive, now retired 
but said to be still living around Indianapolis some- 
where. The other was the INS Chief. 

The technique was out of the world in those days. It 
could hardly be beat. But it can never again be used 
State Police radio finally put it out of business. 

Some of Indiana’s most colorful personalities flit 
through this account. None of them are living now. The 
list includes John Dillinger, Al Feeney, who died while 
serving as mayor of Indianapolis, Matt Leach, Paul Mc- 
Nutt, Drysdale Brannon of Marion, Ind.—to mention 
a few. 

More than a year before Dillinger engineered Indi- 
ana’s greatest prison break at Michigan City and swash- 
buckled into the nation’s newspaper headlines, bank 


robberies in the Hoosier State already had reached an 
epidemic stage. Three a day wasn’t unusual. There was 
one red-letter news day when nine Indiana banks were 
stuck up! 

In those days the state wires of INS, AP and UP all 
closed at 2 p.m. Most of the bank robberies occurred 
after 12 o’clock noon—usually just before bank-closing 
time which was also at 2 p.m. daily. 

This timing worked to a great disadvantage of the 
INS. It had no “parent” newspapers in the state which 
meant it had no two-way news wires. It had only a 
sending wire connecting some 31 clients in the state. 
The INS could send out news to Indiana newspapers 
over its wires. But it could not receive news from these 
newspapers over the same wires. The AP generally 
could, all over the state. The‘ UP could on a lesser scale. 
The result was that these rival news services got many 
of these bank hold-up flashes on their wires before 
closing time. Newspapers served exclusivey by INS got 
left behind—and they squawked. 

The high command of the INS in New York de- 
manded action. It need not be surprising to old-timers, 
that the Hearst brass wanted action without any extra 
cost! This is just a natural quirk of the editorial mind 
at the stratospheric level. But such stipulations always 
have been—and will be—upsetting for local wire bureau 
chiefs, make it INS, AP or UP. 

It was a first-class headache for the Indiana INS 
chief. He puzzled over Indiana maps, over crime statis- 
tics and midget-like budgets for tolls and correspondent 
payrolls. It was while brooding over a stein of Falstaff 
in the basement of Mike Hanrahan’s press emporium 
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A 22-YEAR 


SUCCESS STORY 


1935 through 1957 


4 Gas Mains in Marion County Increased 4 Gas Customers Increased 96.6% . . . from 77,256 


123.5% .. . from 876 miles of mains in 1935 customers in 1935 to 151,878 customers in 1957. 
to 1,958 miles in 1957. 
4 The Cost of Gas Has Been Reduced Steadily, 
4 Maximum Day Gas Sales Increased Saving Gas Customers Many Million Dollars a 
1,035.1% . . . from 8,322,700 cubic feet per Year... from $1.375 per 1000 cubic feet in 1935 to 


day in 1935 to 94,460,000 cubic feet in 1957. $0.79 per 1000 cubic feet in 1957. 


4 Gas does the major household tasks best: cooking, water heating, refrig- 
erating, clothes drying, incineration, heating and air conditioning! 


You Pay Less For GAS Today 


Than You Did in 1935! (ins /K¢ AND COKE UTILITY 


CLOT R PeOtRFAstelsOrN 


Spreading the 
industrial skill of 
Indiana worldwide 
for over 100 years 
Studebaker-Packard 


on North Pennsylvania Street (where the Indianapolis 
Press Club was born!) that Heaven sent a flash of 
inspiration to the worried INS Chief. 


To his dying day Mike Hanrahan must have won- 
dered what caused the INS Chief to dust out of his bar 
with such speed that noon. The dash ended in the office 
of Eddie McClain, then state insurance commissioner. 


“What companies carry bank robbery insurance in 
Indiana?” was the INS query. 


“That’s an easy one,” was McClain’s answer. “Amer- 
ican Surety carries 98 percent of the business.” 


The scene shifted to the insurance company’s office 
where King was chief claim adjuster. He readily pro- 
duced a sample bank robbery insurance policy fer INS 
scrutiny. 


Believe it or not but the biggest bed of golden news 
nuggets was all there—all in fine print! 


It was the requirement of the Party of the First 
Part—the insurance company—that the insured bank 
in case of a hold-up had to flash the news to the com- 
pany in Indianapolis even before it called the local 
police or sheriff! 


Then and there one of the most dramatic deals in 
Indiana reporting was closed. King was perfectly willing 
to save on his own telephone tolls by swapping a tip on 
a bank robbery for a copy of a professionally-prepared 
news report of the crime—within 15 minutes or so. The 
insurance company had to have a quick flash and all the 
available information and details on a bank robbery in 
order that it could start its own investigator to the scene 
without the least delay. 


Around 1 p.m. that very day, the new technique got 
its first test. 


The INS telephone rang. Jep Cadou, then a bureau 
assistant, answered it. “For you, Jack!” he advised. 


It was a historic conversation—and one of the brief- 
est on record. 


“This is King,” the voice said. “Farmers State Bank 
at Wabash just held up!” 


That was all but it set off some explosive moments on 
the INS front. A long-distance telephone operator got a 
staccato instruction: 


“Station to station, Farmers State Bank at Wabash. 
If line is busy, get the nearest adjoining place of busi- 
ness!” 


The operator got a shoe store next to the bank. The 
INS was sure lucky that day. The bank cashier was in 
the store telling about his most exciting moments. The 
INS had the story of these moments on its Indiana 


leased wire within 5 or 6 minutes after the hold-up! 
Later Editor Brannon telephoned from Marion: “The 
INS beat one competitor by 44 minutes! The other com- 
petitor never got the story on his wire before closing 
time!” 


It was a clever way of getting the jump on everybody 
on bank robbery flashes. But it was Al Feeney who put 
the clincher on every such INS beat. The late mayor 
passed away without ever learning how effectively he 
had hobbled AP, UP, Star, News and Times corre- 
spondents all over the state in coping with the new INS 
technique of bank hold-up reporting, by his unique 
plan of trapping the robbers by county blockades. 


As state police superintendent then—with no police 
radio as yet available for his men or county sheriffs— 
Feeney had done the next best thing. He had prepared 
maps of all of Indiana’s 92 counties. Each map showed 
every highway, road, lane and footpath which led out of 
the county. All such county line crossings were marked 
and numbered on each map. 


Feeney asked every Indiana sheriff to organize vigi- 
lantes in his county who would block off all the exits 
after a bank robbery. To get this posse-calling job done, 
the sheriff had to commandeer all telephone lines. 


It was easy to reconstruct what happened on the first 
call to Wabash. The INS had the tip on that bank rob- 
bery just as quickly—if not sooner—than the newspaper 
boys in Wabash. They had to rush to the bank to get the 
facts. In the meantime the sheriff had leaped into action 
to execute Operation Feeney. He was grabbing all tele- 
phone lines as they became available. So when the 
Wabash correspondents got their stories and tried to 
telephone them to Indianapolis; they found out that all 
lines were busy. They sat around fretting for perhaps 15 
or 20 minutes. Then they hurried to send their stories 
by telegraph. It took the telegrams another 15 or 20 
minutes to be delivered. All these delays added up to 
the INS margin of its beat! 


As Operation Feeney got into a faster tempo, the INS 
technique got more and more foolproof. The tips from 
King always gave the INS enough time to get a long- 
distance call into a bank-robbery visited community 
before the sheriff there got his hands on all the lines! 
No need to say the INS boys—all of them—really en- 
joyed their work in those days! 


As the Dillinger era engulfed Indiana and bank rob- 
beries got more and more spectacular and gained na- 
tional dimensions in headlines, the INS secret technique 
paid off in bigger and bigger beats and client kudos. 
Radio sure took a lot of gusto out of news reporting! 
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NATIONAL POLITICAL MECCA 


Tom Taggart’s Plush Resort Long 


The Shrine Of Presidential fortunes 


By FARWELL RHODES, JR. 


ieee little town in Indiana—or for that matter 
even in the United States at one time. 


That in a sentence is the story of French Lick (popu- 
lation 1,946). 


Inevitably in any historical flashback on the Indiana 
scene, particularly if it involves politics, the town of 
French Lick and the big, rambling 600-room, mineral- 
water resort hotel which has made it world famous, will 
be mentioned. And the odds are only slightly less than 
even that the name of Tom Taggart, the smiling, genial 
Irishman who put French Lick in the headlines, also 
will be brought into play. 


Since the early 1900s when the first section of the 
present French Lick-Sheraton Hotel—then known as 
the French Lick Springs Hotel—was built by Taggart, 
the little Orange County community that nestles in the 
Southern Indiana foothills, has been a sort of national 
shrine for politicians, both Republican and Democratic. 


It was here in the fall of 1931 that the presidential 
nomination a year later of Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
virtually cinched at a Governors’ Conference which 
drew FDR, then Governor of New York, and his chief 
party rival, Al Smith, together. Smith had nurtured 
comeback ambitions since his disastrous 1928 defeat by 
Herbert Hoover, but at French Lick national Demo- 
cratic Party “wheels” dealt Al out and Franklin in for 
an unprecedented four terms in the White House. 


As early as 1904, French Lick was in the national 
political limelight when Tom Taggart was elected Dem- 
ocratic national chairman and stage-managed the presi- 
dential campaign of Judge Alton B. Parker against 
Teddy Roosevelt from the lobby of the big hotel. 
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And as recently as 1944, French Lick was still serv- 
ing as both a springboard and retreat for politicians. 
John W. Bricker chose that year to kick off his Repub- 
lican vice-presidential campaign at an Indiana Re- 
publican Editorial Association banquet at the French 
Lick hotel. And after the smoke of battle had cleared 
in that campaign, victorious Harry S. Truman, FDR’s 
vice-presidential running-mate, repaired to the luxurious 
Southern Indiana hostelry for rest and relaxation. Tru- 
man spent a two weeks’ Thanksgiving vacation at 
French Lick that year and has returned frequently since. 


Probably no Hoosier politician of note since the turn 
of the present century has failed to at least once climb 
the long marble, glass-encased stair-steps that lead up | 
to the big, brass-covered double-doored entrance to the | 
French Lick Hotel lobby. It is regarded as a sort of 
“open Sesame” to Indiana politics. 


But political fame is fleeting and it is just one of many 
claims to the renown of French Lick. 


The real heyday of the Southern Indiana resort began 


about 1910 and lasted through the 1920s. Throughout — | 


this period a steady stream of celebrities and notables 
from all walks of life paraded through the lobby of the 
French Lick hotel, along its sawdust walking paths and 
through the eye-arresting Japanese and formal gardens 
that have made it a spectacular showplace. 

The hotel’s register in those days included such 
famous names as Vanderbilt, Whitney, Morgan and 
Astor of the so-called “New York 400” social set. 

John V. Farwell, the old Chicago drygoods merchant 
who “discovered” Marshall Field, was a regular guest. 

Songwriter Irving Berlin chose a dust-covered, cob- 
webbed corner in the basement of the French Lick hotel 


and a rickety old discarded piano he found there as the 
atmosphere in which to compose one of his most famous 
songs. Hotel Owner Taggart, whose specialty was pleas- 
ing the customer, was distressed to find Berlin practicing 
in such surroundings and promptly dispatched a luxuri- 
ous ivory-colored piano to Berlin’s room, but the offer 
was politely rejected by the musical genius who pre- 
ferred the solitude of the basement as a perfect back- 
ground for “Alone.” 


Heavyweight prizefight champions Joe Louis, Max 
Schmeling and Jim Corbett all did their preliminary 
training at French Lick where excellent golfing, skeet 
shoot and horseback riding facilities were available and 
the rugged hill country posed a sort of invigorating 
challenge to the athlete doing ‘“‘road work.” 


The Pittsburgh Pirates and the old St. Louis Browns 
trained at nearby West Baden Springs in the early 1900s 
and the Chicago Cubs and Chicago White Sox chose 
French Lick as their pre-season training camp site dur- 
ing the World War II years. The story goes among the 
townspeople that prior to the advent of the Negro in 
organized baseball, the Pirates and Browns had their 
egos deflated regularly by a “scrub” team of French 
Lick Hotel Negro waiters and bellhops who played only 
for fun. 


As late as 1936, French Lick was a favorite off- 
season haunt for the late Col. Jacob Ruppert, famed 
owner of the New York Yankees, and his World Series 
winning manager, Joe McCarthy. 


French Lick has been and still continues to be a 
haven for movie celebrities and stars of the entertain- 
ment world who enjoy its seclusion. Such notables as 
Douglas Fairbanks, Lana Turner, Howard Hughes, Lou 
Abbott and Bud Costello, Al Jolson, the Marx Brothers, 
Sigmund Romberg, Bob Hope and Bing Crosby have 
all from time to time stopped at the French Lick Hotel 
for extensive visits. Legend even has it that Spike Jones 
was tossed unceremoniously out of the lobby of the 
hotel for flaunting the rules requiring proper dress by 
appearing in his traditionally gaudy bandleader‘s suit. 


The hotel also has had as guests some of the most 
famous writers of the century—George Ade, Novelist 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Mary Roberts Rhinehart, Damon 
Runyon, etc. Hergesheimer even used French Lick as 
the locale for one of his novels. 

Oldtimers around French Lick proudly recall the days 
when 21 passenger trains were scheduled in and out of 
the famous spa daily. There were 22 second-class hotels 
catering to the customer who couldn’t afford the lux- 
uries of the “big” hotel. 


French Lick is located at the junction of the Monon 


Tom Taggart’s guest at French Lick in June, 1923 was New 
York Governor Al Smith (right), presidential nominee in 1928. 
and Southern railroads and this was a strategic position 
in the old days when train travel was by far the most 
popular form of conveyance. One of the most popular 
rail runs was the Monon’s awesome “Red Devil Ex- 
press,” a hotshot passenger train operating between 
French Lick and Indianapolis and conspicuously adver- 
tised by a large replica of Pluto on the rear of the 
observation car. This train was a favorite of the-State- 
house politicians on their frequent excursions to French 
Pick, 


Linked with French Lick in the old days as a twin 
resort center was the town of West Baden, only a mile 
away and site of the old West Baden Springs Hotel, an 
architectural masterpiece which was converted in 1934 
into a college for Catholic Jesuit priests. Main attraction 
of the old West Baden hotel for tourists was and still is 
its huge atrium-lobby capped by a glassed dome which 
is 208 feet in diameter. When built, this was reputed to 
be the largest self-supporting dome in the world, eight 
feet wider than the dome atop St. Peter’s Cathedral in 
Rome. 


The West Baden edifice, during its hotel days, was 
owned and operated by Charles Edward Ballard, 
businessman-sportsman who parlayed his meager “take” 
from a few slot machines into a gambling fortune. With 
the hotel industry hard hit by the depression of the 
1930s, Ballard presented the West Baden Hotel to the 
Catholic order as a gift and then retired. Ballard was 
killed in 1936 in Hot Springs, Arkansas, by a gunman, 
alleged to have been an Al Capone henchman, as the 
aftermath of differences over a Florida real estate deal. 

Professional gambling flourished in both French Lick 
and West Baden until 1949 when the last of the old-time 
casinos—Brown’s Club—was closed by State Police at 
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the personal command of Governor Henry F. Schricker. 
Many of the old casinos have since been renovated and 
put to other uses. The once plush Elite Club is now 
headquarters for the French Lick American Legion. The 
picturesque Gorge Inn, two miles southeast of French 
Lick, is a nursing home. The former Club Chateau is 
now the parsonage for the West Baden Baptist Church. 
Others such as the Indiana Club were either destroyed 
by fire or razed. These clubs were all lavishly furnished 
and did a brisk traffic in roulette, dice and other games 
of chance, especially when huge crowds were attracted 
to the two towns during the spring and fall horse-racing 
seasons at Churchill Downs in Louisville, Kentucky, 
only 56 miles distant. 


Brown’s Club was the scene of a near disastrous 
bombing on Derby Eve in 1936 when a rock quarryman 
irritated over a business deal with the club’s owner 
tossed six sticks of lighted dynamite into the front en- 
trance of the club from a passing truck. But for the 
bravery and quick-thinking of a doorman at the club 
who picked up the loaded charge and tossed it away 
from the building, scores of club guests might have been 
blasted to death. The actual damage was limited to 50 
shattered window panes in the club and nearby build- 
ings. Brown’s Club today stands vacant and dilapidated, 
a remnant of the rip-roaring past. 


Tom Taggart and Ed Ballard were the two business 
“giants” who put French Lick and West Baden respec- 
tively on the map. Taggart was a genius in both politics 
and business. He was mayor of Indianapolis three times 
and served out by appointment of Governor Samuel 
Ralston the unexpired United States senatorial term of 
Benjamin Shively when the latter died in 1915. Taggart 
was so adept at politics that as Marion County Demo- 
cratic chairman in 1888 he carried the county for 
Grover Cleveland despite the fact that Indianapolis was 
the home of Cleveland’s Republican adversary, Benja- 
min Harrison. 


Following Taggart’s death in 1929, he was succeeded 
in management of the French Lick Hotel and its 1,700- 
acre grounds by his son, the late Thomas D. (Young 
Tom) Taggart, who died in 1949. Gradually during the 
depression of the ’30s the hostelry sank financially until 
it was purchased from heirs of the Taggart estate in 
1947 by John Cabot, New York shipping and hotel 
executive. After a succession of changes in ownership 
and a continued downward trend in its business, the 
hotel was finally purchased in 1955 by the giant Shera- 
ton chain which changed its name to the French Lick- 
Sheraton and immediately announced plans for a 
$1,000,000 renovation. 
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Today, the old hotel is sparkling with a “new look” 
and new customers, comprising an entirely different type 
of clientele. The accent now is on convention traffic and 
the big hotel convention hall, built in 1925 to accommo- 
date over 1,000 persons, is now the central attraction. 
A $100,000 outdoor swimming pool has been added to 
the recreational facilities and all guest rooms, the main 
lobby, dining rooms, and bars have been completely 
redecorated, refurnished and air-conditioned. The ho-_ 
tel’s management looks to the future with confidence. 


Businessmen of the French Lick-West Baden “springs 
valley” have learned since lean days befell the resort 
industry not to depend solely on the hotel for trade. 
Industry in the twin towns has become much more 
diversified since World War II. 


Schools of the two towns, which have been traditional 
athletic rivals, were consolidated in 1957 and the new 
Springs Valley High School basketball team roared un- 
defeated through its first season to bring new fame to 
the “valley.” Local citizens regard this as an omen of 
better days to come. And hope runs high that the 
“valley” will one day soon regain the lost luster and 
glitter of its past. 


Waiters at the famous French Lick Hotel long have been dis- 
tinguished by the art of balancing trays atop their heads. 


| THE QUESTION: 


Who Put The 
Strychnine In 


The Sandwiches 
2? 


By CLAUDE A. MAHONEY 


) Mlany members of one generation of Hoosier re- 
| porters will never forget the Carrie Simmons murder 
| trial. First, it lasted six weeks, in Lebanon, and many 
of us made the best of life in a small town. Second, the 
trial ended in a hung jury, and also brought the short- 
| term imprisonment—an hour or so—of a visiting cor- 
respondent who innocently made the mistake of offering 

the sheriff a drink. 
| On June 31, 1931, the Simmons family drove from 
| their farm home near Greenfield to Lebanon for a picnic 
| in the park. To reduce tragedy and its coincidence to 
their closest essentials for purposes of this record, these 
things must be said: 

People got very sick at that picnic. Two little girls— 
Alice Jean and Virginia Simmons—died. The Lebanon 
police and the deputy coroner soon found that chicken 
salad sandwiches served at the picnic had been loaded 


|} with heavy strychnine tablets—horse-size—somebody 


said. The big question of the trial, of course, was: ‘““Who 
put the strychnine capsules into the sandwiches?” 
Well, you could have put that question to any of the 
correspondents at the trial, and I venture that the (fairly 
well checked) opinion made Mrs. Simmons guilty. 
Testimony on the making of those chicken sand- 
wiches went on through the weeks in Lebanon. The 
testimony became repetitious. There are some people 
who insist that life in Lebanon is dull, but I deny this 
personally. Six weeks in Lebanon were interesting, but 
they depended on the individual’s ability to adapt. 
However, back to the Simmons trial: After the fu- 
neral in Greenfield, Mrs. Carrie Simmons was quietly 


arrested and charged with first-degree murder. I remem- 
bered driving my old Model A Ford from Greenfield to 
Lebanon to report the developments in the story. 

Mrs. Simmons appeared at the trial in the then new 
Empress Eugenie hat. The trial lawyers “set” the picnic 
table time after time, and the reporters got a little fed 
up with the too-constant regurgitation. 

Many of the reporters did not express much faith in 
Mrs. Simmons, and were a bit chary about the testimony 
of many relatives. The Simmons family clan stuck close 
together, but there were relatives from the out-rigger 
geneology who didn’t appear very firm in testifying for 
Mrs. Simmons. This must not be a one-sided piece, but 
for one comment I remember a colleague saying: “I 
wouldn’t trust Carrie Simmons to fix me a biscuit.” 

Again, the trial descended to this question: “Who put 
those economy-size capsules into the chicken sand- 
wiches?” Another question was: “Did Mrs. Simmons 
have opportunity to pretend to eat of the sandwiches 
and palm the poison while nobody was looking?” 

After the six weeks’ trial had gone to the jury, the 
regularly assigned reporters were joined by some Indi- 
anapolis colleagues while the jury was out. Memories 
may become a bit dim, but I recall as a reporter for 
The Indianapolis Star that we were holding a bit of a 
trial of our own in the east courtroom of the Lebanon 
Courthouse. William L. (Tubby) Toms of The Indian- 
apolis News and Arch Steinel of the Indianapolis Times 
were with me. Reporters for the press associations also 
were there but they had to be running out every few 
minutes to see if the jury had returned. 

Ending the trial quickly, it took some research this 
year to find that Harold B. Harrison of the Associated 
Press was the friendly visitor from Indianapolis who 
made the mistake of offering a dry-town sheriff a drink. 
Harrison was hauled off to the clink very fast, but not 
without some resistance by his friends. He was quickly 
released, and it must be pointed out that there was 
nothing like distinction of black and white there. We 
were all in the act. 

After many hours of deliberation, Mrs. Simmons got 
a hung jury. She was finally cleared in 1933. 

Many years later Ben M. Scifres of Lebanon, the then 
prosecutor, remembered that the medical examiner 
found that the two dead girls had been given strychnine 
before. The judge wouldn’t admit that in evidence. 

Well, it was six weeks of Autumn in Lebanon, Indi- 
ana, with leaves burning along the curb-sides. Most 
ironic, later studies of the trial brought out that Charlie 
Tindall of Greenfield, chief defense counsel, was shot to 
death on a street of that town by somebody involved in 
another lawsuit. Ben Scifres’ law office was burned out 
and he doesn’t have very good records of the trial. 
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It’s First Fifty Years 


“STAR” In Journalistic Firmament 


By JAMES A. STUART 
Editor of The Star 


ales YEAR 1903 was the year that the Wright 
brothers lifted a crude plane off the base of Kill Devil 
Hill, N. C.; the year that two men made the first cross- 
continent automobile trip from San Francisco, starting 
May 23, to New York, arriving Aug. 1. 

It was in such a year that The Indianapolis Star ap- 
peared in the journalistic firmament of Indiana. Flash- 
ing on the scene on June 6, 1903, The Star caught the 
tempo of the age of speed on the ground and in the 
air, and within a year absorbed its morning rival, the 
Journal. 

The story of The Star is truly the Indiana Story. 

The state had a solid financial status, thanks to the 
constitutional provision against debt, but was lagging in 
social and economic reforms. 

Through its 50 years The Star has been a leader in 
urging governmental reforms in the public interest, such 
as widening the scope of the State Board of Health; 
creating a legislative bureau, a state board of accounts, 
and a railroad commission (now the PSC). The Star led 
the fight for direct election of United States senators. 

Opposing secrecy in the administration of welfare 
funds, The Star led a fight which gave the administration 
of welfare back to the people. 

This brief and incomplete roundup leaves out many 
other occasions on which Indiana has profited by the 
responsible leadership of a strong newspaper in times of 
peace and in war. Particularly has that leadership been 
felt in recent years under the dynamic direction of its 
publisher, Eugene C. Pulliam, in throwing off the yoke 
of the Federal government with its evils of demagoguery 
and confiscatory taxes and waste. 

But the story of The Star also is the record of a host 
of employes who have contributed to its success by their 
brilliant work. We are proud of our alumni list. 

Two who are outstanding today are George C. Big- 
gers, president of Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. (the Journal 
and Constitution), and former president of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, and Basil L. 
(Stuffy) Walters, executive editor of Knight News- 
papers and American Society of Newspaper Editors 
head. 
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The first sports editor was Roy W. Howard. Earl | 
Martin, first managing editor, moved on as editor of the | 
Cleveland Press and then the Cleveland News until his | 
death. B. F. Lawrence, second managing editor, became | 
general manager and was publisher when he retired. 
Merle Sidener, first city editor, now deceased, is in | 
advertising’s hall of fame in Detroit as originator of | 
“Truth in Advertising” and founder of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. 


Two noted radio commentators, Elmer Davis and 
Raymond Swing, served apprenticeships in The Star’s 
newsroom. Louis Ludlow, long Washington correspond- 
ent of The Star, served 20 years in Congress from 
Indianapolis. 

Former Star men still active in Washington are Tru- 
man Felt, head of the Cox Newspapers Bureau; Francis © 
M. Stephenson, New York Daily News bureau, and © 
Claude Mahoney, radio news analyst. | 


Clarence B. Hanson, Jr., publisher of the Birming- 
ham News, and J. W. Barnhart, long general manager 
of the New York Daily News, started their careers in | 
The Star’s business office. Morris Edwards, Cincinnati, — 
president of the Gruen Watch Company, and F. E. 
Raschig, Boston, grand secretary of the 33rd Degree 
Masons, Northern Jurisdiction, began as reporters for 
The Star, as did Wesley Smith, Los Angeles Times 
editorial page editor. | 

Among those who did their first art work for The | | 
Star were George and Worth Brehm, Franklin and Han- 
son Booth, Johnny B. Bruelle, originator of “Raggedy 
Ann,” Don Herold and Will Vawter, all of whom be- 
came successful as magazine illustrators. Chic Jackson’s 
comic strip, “Roger Bean,” was a household favorite in 
Indiana. 

There, fellow Hoosiers, is a fragmentary list of those 
who have added to the luster of The Star on this golden 
anniversary. We who continue with it on its second 
half-century salute them and aspire to add to that luster. 


(This article was written by Mr. Stuart for the Indiana Society 
of Chicago Dinner on December 12, 1953, when The Star’s 
50th anniversary was observed.) 


APBILL:. 


By GEorGE W. HENLEY 


Oe the broad east windows of the Gov- 
ernor’s office it was apparent to Ralph F. Gates, 36th 
Governor of Indiana, and the writer, his party’s ma- 
jority floor leader in the House of Representatives in 
the 85th session of the Indiana General Assembly, that 
with an unusually heavy snowfall “the old lady was 
plucking her geese.” 


This snow “plucking” was a pleasant interlude at first 
and then at once a grim reminder of another and far 
more practical “plucking” which, after all, was the 
definite subject matter before the Governor and his floor 
leader. The gloomy discussion concerned a pending 
platform-administration bill to repeal the law conceived 
by the McNutt administration as a substantial adjunct 
to the “Two Per Cent Club” for raising party campaign 


funds. This controversial law, part of the alcoholic: 


beverage code, set up a series of prizes for the party 
faithful by which certain beer and liquor monopolies 
were parceled out to the faithful with preferences to 
district and county chairmen. 


The principal prize was that of the monopolistic 
wholesaler of entry permits. The Democrats had used 
these prize permits as rewards to their district and 
county chairmen. When the Republicans returned to 
power the same routine was used, except that the Gov- 
ernor and his party platform had decreed otherwise. 
The Republican district chairmen were Ralph Gates’ 
close political and personal friends. Most of them haa 
aided him in attaining the highest Indiana office in the 
gift of the party. Many had helped him become com- 


mander of the American Legion Department of Indiana. 
As head of patronage he quite naturally approved the 
issuance of the various types of permits to his friends, 
the choice port of entry deals going principally to dis- 
trict chairmen. 


However, the Governor told his political beneficiaries 
that their gravy train might have a short run and make 
the best of it, because he personally had taken a stand 
in the campaign supported by a platform pledge which 
he felt binding on his party, to repeal and amend the 
section (last paragraph Section 5, Acts 1947, page 460) 
of the alcoholic beverage code that created the monopo- 
listic wholesaler permits by a substitute amendment, a 
vicious and wholly unnecessary setup for which Repub- 
licans had criticized Democrats no end. 


If you don’t know the influence possible by district 
and county chairmen in a session of the legislature, you 
can readily verify it by getting yourself elected to that 
body for several sessions as I did. They move in early 
in the session and don’t leave until the time has passed 
for the Governor to sign or veto bills. This is not men- 
tioned as anything sinister. In fact the chairmen I have 
known are in the main high-grade citizens of their com- 
munity, but they are human. They maintained a contin- 
uous lobby in that session. 


The thing very close to the heart of Ralph Gates was 
to keep his promise made in campaign speeches and 
“kill” the monopolistic permit system. Almost daily we 
counted noses with poll results being inconclusive. And 
then, a few days after the conference described above, 
our scouts reported that at the afternoon session on a 
day two days later our position would be strongest. 


Of course, we did not advertise the event except to 
obtain pledges for the faithful to be in their seats—and 
stay there—until that memorable afternoon session 
would be ended. Shortly before the fateful afternoon 
session, Republican members of the house caucused. 
I made a frank speech behind closed doors. A vote 
brought only a bare majority of the caucus, but enough 
to be quoted as a caucus majority recommendation to 
the legislature then about to convene. And of course 
the word leaked to the press. They were standing in 
aisles in the public parts of the chamber. Every mem- 
ber’s seat was filled except for two or three absences, 
the result of death and illness. 


When I notified the speaker by a nod, the gavel 
dropped and soon we were in debate on the contro- 
versial bill. I explained, addressing myself frankly to 
the Republican majority, that “the naked political body 
of our distinguished Governor and party leader lays 
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outstretched on the table in front of you. Will you sus- 
tain him and your party platform in the promise to 
eliminate from law the iniquitous Democratic importer 
permit system.” Looking around I saw our permittees— 
district chairmen, county chairmen and precinct com- 
house with their eyes focused on the members and their 
prospective vote on the issue. 


One element in our favor was that the Indianapolis 
press had been kindly to the Governor’s position. I took 
my cue from this and confined myself to this speech: 

“Mr. Speaker and Members of the House: You will 
agree with me that this question is of the utmost impor- 
tance to all citizens of Indiana. You will all agree that 
the four Indianapolis newspapers do a very good job in 
interpreting the thought of the entire state because of 
statewide circulation. Therefore, I will save you the 
misery of an orthodox speech by me, but will let the 
Indianapolis newspapers make any speech through the 
lips of our pleasant-voiced Presbyterian minister read- 
ing clerk, as I now pass up to him news stories and 
editorials on the subject before the House.” 

First the Star (reads); now the Times (reads), and 
now the Recorder (reads). The News had nibbled at 


’ RAILROADS... 
.---ARE GOOD CITIZENS 


ASSOCIATED RAILWAYS 
OF INDIANA 


approval of the Governor’s position but not enough to 
crow about. If we only could “hit ’em between the eyes” 
with the News. As I meditated on my feet, I felt a tug 
at my coat tails. Turning I saw Gene Dawson with a 
folded paper. I felt old Gene would not have let me 
down by bringing out that paper had it not been on our 
side. Taking a calculated risk I held up that particular — 
edition, held it to my nose and said, “This paper is so | 
fresh off the press I can smell the ink as I hold it to my __ 
nose (while peeping at the head and lead). I don’t | 
know what it says fully but I pass it to the reading clerk 
as in the case of the others.” 

The good clerk then read in full the last word in 
unanswerable argument supporting our position. On 
submission of the question, the House supported our 
administration bill to repeal the vicious permit section 
by a curative amended section by a substantial majority. 
Shortly after the Senate followed suit and, you may 
have guessed it, the Governor signed the bill. 

Four Indianapolis newspapers had passed a bill for 
the Republican Governor which, with all his political 
prestige and power, could not have gotten passed him- 
self. 


With Best 
Wishes 


On Your 


25th Anniversary 


THE INDIANA STATE 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


1021 HUME MANSUR BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


—Founded in 1849— 


A Scoop From A Waste Basket 


By JACK CEJNAR 
Former INS Correspondent 


ais IS a yarn that will still be news for John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers—and he would have 
given a lot for it at one time. 


It goes back to the nationwide coal strike during the 
early 30s when the miners had their headquarters in the 
Merchants Bank Building in Indianapolis. The strike 
had dragged on for months with a growing paralyzing 
effect on industry. Lewis finally called in his Wage Scale 
Committee of 100 to discuss a settlement for the Central 
Competitive District. The meeting assumed importance 
because any agreement reached was sure to become the 
pattern for the settlement of the nationwide strike. 


Some 25 or 30 out-of-town correspondents breezed 
into Indianapolis to cover the UMW deliberations. They 
came from coal belt cities. Lewis set up an elaborate 
press room for the visiting newspapermen just off the 
main UMW reception lobby. An almost perpetual poker 
game went on as the boys waited for developments. 

The miners’ powwow was in the middle of its third 
week when it became noised about that a big news break 
was coming in a matter of hours. Accordingly I alerted 
the INS New York office. It canvassed all its coal belt 
clients as to overtime wire service with the result that a 
special INS printer circuit with 36 newspapers was set 
up at 2 p.m. that day when the regular day wire closed. 


After calling a roll of the 36 clients, I went back to 
the UMW headquarters about 2:15 p.m. I looked into 
the press room and it was jammed with players, a wait- 
ing line and kibitzers. So I sauntered out into the recep- 
tion lobby and sat down in an overstuffed chair. Across 
the lobby from me was the desk of the male secretary of 
Lewis. To my right was the door to Lewis’ office and 
beyond that was the committee room. 

A few minutes later Lewis’ secretary rushed out of 
the inner sanctum and sat down at his desk. He laid an 
opened stenographic notebook beside his typewriter, 
opened a desk drawer and took out six or seven new 
letter-sized carbon sheets. As I watched him, he made 
up a “book,” inserted it in his typewriter and pounded 
away furiously transcribing his notes. When he was 
done, he jerked the carbon sheets out and threw them 
into his wastebasket and hurried back into the inner 
sanctum. 

Curiosity impelled me to investigate the wastebasket. 
I retrieved the carbon sheets. There was a jewelry store 


downstairs that had a big mirror. I went down and held 
up the carbons against the mirror. 

I could scarcely believe my eyes! It was the new wage 
scale policy statement for settling the strike in the Cen- 
tral Competitive District. 

Back to the INS office in the Test Building I sped. 

The time was about 2:30 p.m. 

It was a luscious moment. I put a flash on the special 
printer circuit that started the presses rolling in 36 cities 
for sensational extras. 

“INS learned on highest authority this afternoon that 
a settlement had been reached for the coal strike! 

“Herewith is the text of the new wage scale policy 
statement adopted by the UMW!” And I quoted the 
verbatim text. 

In less than 30 minutes pandemonium broke out in 
the press room at UMW headquarters. It was triggered 
by long-distance telephone calls to various correspond- 
ents from their apoplectic city editors who looked un- 
believingly at rival extras! 

I didn’t go back so I can’t describe what took place 
except by hearsay, but the news of the INS beat appar- 
ently hit everyone with the impact of an atomic bomb! 
The ensuing uproar penetrated into the inner sanctum 
and brought John L. Lewis out in person. He wasn’t 
ready to release the news as yet and was himself dumb- 
founded. 

It wasn’t until 7 p.m. that Lewis released the official 
statement—as carried by INS some 5 hours earlier— 
and he had slugged it “for morning newspaper release!” 

Bowing before the journalistic storm, Lewis sent an 
800-word telegram to Barry Faris, editor-in-chief of 
INS, demanding a summary beheading of his Indian- 
apolis correspondent for “violating a release.” 

Deluged with congratulatory telegrams from 36 pub- 
lishers happy over a sensational news beat, Faris tele- 
phoned inquiring about the details. When he heard them, 
his finding was terse: “It was a legitimate beat! It 
merely proved initiative pays off! Every poker player 
had the same chance at the waste basket!” 

Later I heard Lewis conducted a searching inquiry of 
all UMW staffers to find who “leaked out” the news 
to INS. 

If John L. Lewis happens to read this, it is the 
answer. 

“The waste basket leaked!” 
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OUR ckciie Power 
WELCOME MAT 


IS OUT! 


@ Public Service has enough electric power 
available to be able to welcome maximum use of 
electricity by anyone we serve... from the largest 
industrial plant to the smallest residence. The size 


of the ‘‘order’’ makes no difference ... whoever wants 


to start a motor or flip a switch needn’t worry about 


running short of dependable electricity. 


And by continuously following an orderly expansion 
and development program, we’re helping to make 
sure Indiana will always be electrically POWER-FULL. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. 
Good, Low-Cost Electric Sewice to More “Than 700 Communities in 70 Counties tn Indiana 


Headquarters: 1000 E. Main Street « Plainfield, Indiana 
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(Francis Miller — Courtesy LIFE Magazine. (c) 1952 Time, Inc.) 


M ICHAEL J. (MIKE) HANRAHAN stands (in the picture above) on the threshold of 
his greatest political achievement—becoming the only man ever to serve as chief doorkeeper at 
two successive Republican national conventions, the last one in 1952 at Chicago. Another achieve- 
ment Mike held dear was his honorary life membership in the Indianapolis Press Club. He shepherded 
the press in his Pennhoff Grill in 1934 so the club could be formed. Mike died on August 7, 1955, 
at 68 years of age. 
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The Press Club is Born 
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The 1934 Press Club’s officers line up behind President Maurice Early. They are (left to right) Robert L. Hoover, Jack 
Cejnar, Horace M. Coats, Early, Winthrop Lyman, Harold B. Harrison and Carl F. Ogle. 


By Bos HOOVER 
Club President, 1934-39 


| T IS NOT without a touch of nostalgia that those of us who had something to do with the founding of the original 
Indianapolis Press Club look back to the days of free lunch, ten-cent beer, chili, Mike Hanrahan’s E-flat baked beans 
and the various departures to Washington of Horace Coats, who had more farewell parties in his honor than anyone 
else. One should visit his trophy room. 


Sometime in or about 1931 or 1932 interest in the formation of a press club began to make itself felt. Previous 
attempts at establishing a headquarters for the Fourth Estate had met with about as much success as there is hair on 
a billiard ball, and in fact had been frowned upon by various publishers who said its very existence would do away 
with competition and would lead to an exchange of ideas. 


The Volstead Act had been shelved and three-two beer was creating new headaches and pronounced cases of 
the back door trots. 
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Home brew with a voltage of about 3300 was still in 
vogue and various groups met at the homes of the 
fathers of the yet unorganized club to exchange ideas 
and bum aspirin tablets. 


In one instance, a group met at the home of Claude 
Wolff. In celebration, several of the brothers burned a 
fiery cross in the Wolff front yard which created no 
small amount of consternation in the vicinity of the 
Catholic edifice which was directly across from the 
Wolff abode. 


That night Harold Clifton Feightner won the steel 
wool blanket for having the noisiest home brew opened 
at the scene. Dud Smith, bless his heart, was disqualified 
because a large cockroach had drowned his sorrows and 
himself in Smith’s batch. Dud moaned, “Well, he hasn’t 
drunk much so I’m gonna drink mine.” 


Gatherings continued home to home and in one in- 
stance brought about a chaotic situation which almost 
brought the police, pleased some and irked others. 


As a matter of fact, meetings continued until Mike 
Hanrahan, whose windshield gadget netted him a tidy 
sum, opened the PenHoff Grille on Pennsylvania street 
just across the alley south of Loew’s theater. There at 
a meeting the club really had its inception. 


The Hanrahans were no slouches when it came to 
preparing a bountiful feed and that night they really 
outdid themselves. At that time the new officers of the 
club were announced, with the late Maurice Early of 
The Star as its first president. 


The board of governors was composed of Lowell 
Nussbaum, Horace Coats, myself, Jammer Lyman, Jack 
Cejnar, Carl Ogle, and Harold Harrison. 


Mike offered us the basement as a starter for the club. 
It was a roomy place with a small entry way at the foot 
of the stairs leading down from the cocktail bar above. 
This in turn opened onto a spacious and well-lighted 
room which served as the club proper. To one side was 
a smaller spot which was dedicated to beer, baloney and 
poker. Feightner got in the act and free beer was on tap 
for a while, after which we ordered drinks from Mike. 


Things went well for a while. Then we hit a snag. The 
erille was not doing so well and Mike was forced out of 
business despite the fact that he was peddling McNutt 
beer on the main deck. . 


We had no place to go and at fifty cents a month for 
dues and interest lagging it appeared that the club of 
which I was president at the time, was headed for the 
rocks. 


At a mass meeting attended by Jerry Bowman, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Maurice Early, Coats, Jack Forcum, one 


or two others and myself, it was decided to look around 
for a place to land, but quick. 


We hit on a location above what was then the Pretzel 
Bell on North Illinois street, a veritable fairy land. 


It was a shotgun room with a sagging floor, cracked 
plaster and very tired woodwork. With our meager 
means we hired a painter and by moving the furniture 
we had begged, borrowed or stolen while at the PenHoff 
were able to make the place fairly presentable. A card 
room consisting of fiber board was constructed with the 
bottom edge of the walls about eight inches above the 
floor. This so the place could be mopped. 


I had been held over as president into my second year 
because no one else wanted the job. Came time for 
election. 


The night I was re-elected was the same night Barrett 
was hung in the jail-side yard for shooting a G-Man. 
Gene Dawson and I had been delegated by The News 
to tour the hangman, a fellow named Hanna, around 
the city prior to the big event that night. Hanna, in 
getting up steam, took a snort every half hour and we 
stayed with him. When election time came up I didn’t 
know I had been re-elected until four headaches and 
one hanging later. Hanna was of a jovial nature with a 
peculiar sense of humor. Barrett and I weighed exactly 
the same and were the same height. The rope which 
hung Barrett was measured by my neck as I stood in the 
pit beneath the scaffold. I refused to be a stand-in for 
a drop. 


Casting about for a manner in which to make some 
money for the promotion of the Press Club we were 
confronted one dismal evening by a man clad in Texas 
boots, a wide-brimmed felt hat and smelling strongly of 
horses. 


He was Milt Hinkle and was the owner of a flea- 
bitten rodeo, members of which were about as hungry 
as the Press Club. 


We made a deal to put on a show at the old Coliseum 
through the good graces of Dick Miller and Gov. Henry 
Schricker. The night we opened it rained, hailed, 
snowed, blew your mouth open and generally raised 
hell. The first night was a flop but business and the 
weather picked up. Indianapolis never had seen a rodeo 
and we went great guns, everybody getting in the act, 
taking and selling tickets and working like beavers. 
However, we had agreed to provide feed for Milt’s stock 
and when we got into the figures we found out that those 
old nags and steers had eaten enough hay (according to 
Milt) to feed a western herd. But we made about 
$1,200 after taxes and were really in the bucks. 
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At this point Santa Claus, in the guise of the Indian- 
apolis Power and Light Company, showed up and sug- 
gested we might be able to set up a Press Club on 
Monument Circle in their property. 

When a committee stepped off the elevator at the 
third floor and into the spacious rooms which were to 
be the home of the club for many years, it was a dis- 
couraging sight. Cobwebs festooned the beams, plaster 
was falling, the floor was littered and one expected 
things to crawl out of the walls. The light company 
agreed to remodel to suit tenant and we signed an agree- 
ment and lease. Soon the ugly duckling became the club 
so dear to all of our hearts. 

The day of the formal opening was a dandy for the 
committee on arrangements. All of us were on the ropes 
when the hour arrived, but a few quick transfusions took 
care of that. Jack Forcum, always a Press Club worker, 
constructed the bar in the basement at his home. When 
he and others attempted to remove it they found this 


“Theres Nothing 


impossible, so it had to be dismantled and then set up 
at the club back near the kitchen door, if you remember. 
The last thing I did was scrub out the ladies’ biffy by 
hand just before going home to change into a tuxedo. 

We had 300 reservations and 700 persons showed up. 
Getting falling-down drunk was out. You couidn’t fall 
down. 

Radio Station WFBM with studios on the fourth floor 
carried the opening in its entirety and we received mes- 
sages of congratulation from far and wide. 

That’s it, folks. The old club has gone a long way, 
had its heartaches and its laughs. We miss the faces of 
those who have passed to their eternal reward but we 
welcome with open arms the up-and-coming scribes of 
the present generation. 

The club will continue to grow. It is a power now and 
treated with respect by those who know that the media 
of press, radio and T.V. is the most vital part of our 
everyday life. 


In This Racket” 


By RUSSELL E. CAMPBELL 


Os A CRISP October day in 1923, I was striding 
up North Illinois Street, the odor of country still floating 
from my pinch-back coat and my chest pounding with 
the thrill of covering for The Times a shindig the 
Masons were throwing in their temple. 


Ambling at my side was a tall, mustached character 
whose nearness was in itself something to write home 
about. He was Hoover of The News. 


“How long have you been on The Times?” Hoover 
barked. 


“A month,” I chirped, thinking “Boy, a whole month 
and I haven’t been fired.” 

“Take it from me, Bub,” snarled Hoover, “you’d 
better get out of this racket. ’ve been in it four years 
and I’m getting out. There’s nothing in it. Absolutely 
nothing in it!” 

Man of his word, Bob Hoover got “out of the racket” 
in January, 1949—26 years later—to do publicity for 
the State Conservation Department. 

My last professional encounter with Hoover of The 
News was painful. I was press agenting the Indianapolis 
appearance of Olsen and Johnson. Hoover came up with 
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a great idea. He told me that if I would arrange to have 
the two clowns make an entrance to the third-floor Press 
Club by way of the fire department’s aerial ladder, he 
would shoot it and give it a big spread in the Monday 
editions. 


“Keep it exclusive,” he warned me. He didn’t explain 
just how I could keep a secret of the presence of the fire 
department’s biggest red wagon on Monument Circle on 
a Saturday night, especially since the Press Club party 
would be swarming with photographers from the rival 
journals. Nevertheless I proceeded with arrangements. 


The fire department, as you have suspected, attracted 
a bigger crowd than any that attended Olsen and John- 
son’s subsequent performances. The comedians were 45 
minutes late and I shuddered throughout the waiting 
period, contemplating the repercussions that would fol- 
low if a conflagration broke out while I tied up the city’s 
biggest aerial ladder with a press agent gag. 


Olsen and Johnson finally arrived and made the en- 
trance to the Press Club by way of the ladder, all right. 
But Hoover never did arrive. He sent word he had been 
to a dentist and didn’t feel well. 


THE BAR... 


1934 


The photograph at the right has been 
hailed as a “collector’s item” because 
it allegedly shows Horace M. Coats 
buying a round of drinks in 1934 at 
the first Press Club in the Pennhoff 
Grill. Shown (left to right) are Bar- 
tender Mike Hanrahan, S. James 
Doss, James A. Carvin, Coats, the late 
Judge Earl Cox, Freddie Matson and 
Don Pond. 


queried all bureaus for a run-down on cover charges. 
Indianapolis shot back, “Indianapolis Press Club, 25 
cents.” The over-all lead that went out from New York, 
naturally, was “New Year cover charges in the nation 
will range from 25 cents in the Indianapolis Press Club 


Hoover, incidentally, chortles that he outdid Franklin 
D. Roosevelt by serving four and one-half terms as 
president of the Press Club. What he fails to mention is 
that the club’s pulse was so low during the first three 
years it didn’t have the strength to rise and hold an 
election. 


In the fourth year it moved into new quarters, with a 
bar, pictures on the wall, a pool table, poker room and 
small dance floor. It was decided that a New Year’s 
party would be in order. 

On the day of New Year’s Eve the Associated Press 


MIKE TO LOUIE 


1958 


The 1934 scene is reposed with Hor- 
ace Coats (right) handling the dough 
at the club’s 1958 quarters at 136 
West Market Street. But Bartender 
Louis Cooper still doesn’t have the 
money although the drinks are out. 
Lacking a bit of the hair they had in 
1934 are Jim Doss and Jim Carvin. 
The studious gentleman in the back- 
ground is Joseph K. Shepard. 


to umpty-ump in” (wherever it was). 


Hoover was as enraged as a Rotarian who has been 
accused of consorting with his stenographer. ““Why the 


dirty skunks,” roared the man who had needled goy- 
ernors and presidents, “that is a reflection on the dignity 
and prestige of our club.” 
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On Journalistic Surgery 
and Rusty Syntaxes 


By FRANK A. WHITE 


ae ARE hundreds of twinkling stories about 
incidents which occur behind the making of news. A 
common regret of Press Clubbers is that these witty and 
bright anecdotes can not all be recorded for future 
generations. 

Here are some prize anecdotes, gleaned after talkfests 
with such club notables as Jim Carr and Horace Coats. 


A club favorite is A. Brown (Doc) Ransdell, Indiana 
correspondent for the Louisville Courier-Journal. Doc 
is a George Ade and Kin Hubbard rolled into one. This 
is a story about how he acquired the nickname, “Doc.” 

Ransdell wrote a penetrating story about a Kentucky 
politician who later jumped him in wrath. Down that- 
away, they sometimes shoot first and ask questions later. 

But Ransdell soothingly told the irate politician: 
“Don’t feet badly. In writing this piece, I was in the 
same relation to you as your doctor who cut out your 
appendix. It might hurt a little, but it was done to help 
you.” 

That was that and the nickname, ‘“‘Doc,” was born. 


Senator Homer E. Capehart has schooling equal to 
most Hoosiers, plus enviable experience in business and 
the Senate. However, when we are out of school a few 
years, we get rusty on our syntax. 

He was expounding at Franklin College, according to 
the story, when the word “chaos” stared up at him from 
his prepared text. Homer called it ‘““chouse,” pronounced 
like house. In another encounter, Homer insisted that 
the word “naive” was pronounced “knave.” 

Former Governor Ralph F. Gates had similar trouble 
with a campaign speech which was written for him by 
the late Washington staffer, Everett Watkins. Uncle 
Ralph was going big in this address over a Fort Wayne 
radio station when he overran a parenthesized notation 
and read aloud, “Pause for applause.” Then realizing 
his blunder, he did pause, much to the delight of his 
audience. 


Another story has to do with U. S. Supreme Court 
Justice Minton retracing the route General Sherman 
followed in his march to the sea. In Georgia, a constable 
stopped Minton for speeding. 


Sy Med 


When Shay said his name was Sherman Minton, an 
evil glint came into the eye of the law enforcement 
officer. He asked, ‘““What did you say your name is?” 
Shay thought quickly and replied, ““Herman Minton.” 
“That’s better,” said the constable, warning Shay to 
watch his speedometer. 


A former Indiana Governor had an uninvited audi- 
ence of reporters as he sorted out legislative bills on his 
desk, grouping them as to the bills he would sign or 
veto. A well-known labor leader was helping the Gov- 
ernor with this sorting. 

The silent reporters were perched on the State 
House’s mezzanine floor and using field glasses to view 
the scene through the glass transom above the Gov- 
ernor’s office door. When the secret was out, a solid 
wooden transom was installed. 


An Ace 
Up The Sleeve 


Walter Greenough, for years has been a faith- 
ful Press Club roundtable habitue. 

Outside the club, he also has been a director 
of the Fall Creek Sand and Gravel Corporation. 
He never tired of telling about his association with 
a certain physician, also a director of this corpor- 
ation. 

Ever so often Walter would phone the physi- 
cian’s office and very formally leave word with 
the doctor’s receptionist-secretary that there would 
be an executive meeting of the board of the Fall 
Creek Sand and Gravel Corporation at such and 
such time and place. The doctor received the in- 
formation in just as serious a manner. 

Finally, the doctor married his receptionist-sec- 
retary and only then did she learn to her dismay 
that the Fall Creek Sand and Gravel Corporation 
was, in fact, a poker club. 

— Robert Kellum 


Honor Gallery of Past Presidents 


The destinies of the Indianapolis Press Club have been guided over 25 years by 
21 presidents. We present photographs of them here in an Honor Gallery of Past 


Presidents. We give them a resounding 21-gun salute. 


MAURICE EARLY ROBERT HOOVER CORBIN PATRICK 
1933-34 1934-39 1939-41 
(Political Columnist, The (Mobile News Chief, (Amusements Editor, 


Star, Deceased) Station WIBC) The Star) 


LOWELL NUSSBAUM VERN BOXELL ARTHUR TIERNAN 


1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
(Columnist, The Star) (Vice-President, Hill (Secretary, Vanderburgh County 
& Knowlton New York, N. Y.) Medical Association) 
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EUGENE J. CADOU SR. JOHN HILLMAN 1945-46 STEPHEN C. NOLAND 


1944-45 (Director of Personnel Commun- 1946-47 
(Political Reporter, United ication, Mead Johnson & Co., (Editor, The Marion County 
Press International) Evansville) Mail) 


DON HOOVER BEN COLE PAUL N. JANES 
1947-48 1948 1948-49 
(Vice-President, Bozell & Jacobs, (Washington Correspondent, (City Editor, The Lafayette 
Inc., New York, N. Y.) The Star) Journal-Courier) 


GENE DAWSON JAMES A. STUART JOHN JAMESON 
1949 1949-50 1950-51 
(Secretary to U.S. Senator (Editor, The Star) (President, Arapaho Publishing Co., 
Homer E. Capehart) Inglewood, Colo) 
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ED SOVOLA WM. J. (CURLY) ASH JOHN G. ACKELMIRE 
1950-51 1952-54 1954 
(Salesman, Addressograph-Multi- (Publisher, The Indianapolis (Editorial Page Editor, 
graph Corp.) Commercial) The News) 


\ 


EUGENE J. CADOU JR. IRVING LEIBOWITZ EDWARD W. COTTON 


1956 1957 
(Sports Editor, The Star) (Assistant Managing Editor and (Reporter, The Star) 


Columnist, The Times) 


The Photographer 


The distinguished countenances of our past presidents are due in 
part to paternal influences, but also to the skilled photography of 
Club Member Larry Foster. Foster started recording the photographs 


you see on these pages in 1947. This volunteer service won Foster the 


club’s “Outstanding Member” Award in 1950. 


LARRY FOSTER 


ore 


Riley, Nicholson Illustrious Members 


1890 Club Boasted Literati 


IR DIANAPOLIS’ first Press Club was born on Decem- 
ber 31, 1890, during the era which produced Indiana’s 
“Golden Age of Literature,” and the club’s constitution 
pointedly identified its dues payers as “members of the 
newspaper and literary professions.” 


This was in the days when Hoosier editors wore 
Prince Albert coats and handle-bar moustaches, and 
when reporters wrote out their stories in long hand. 


Poet James Whitcomb Riley was at the apex of his 
fame. and Novelist Meredith Nicholson’s star soon was 
to rise into the literary firmament. Both Riley and Nich- 
olson (the latter then on The News staff) were members 
of the club’s reception committee, as was Historian 
Jacob Piatt Dunn. 


The club’s treasurer was Harry S. New, then with 
The Indianapolis Journal, who later became United 


OFFICERS FOR 1801. 


President WILLIAM FORTUNE. 
First Vice-President .............. WILLIAM A. WILKINS. 
Second Vice-President......... .. HILTON U. Brown. 
Third Vice-President ..... J.B. JEUP. 
HARRY S. NEw. 
.. RUSSEL M, SEEDS. 
CHARLES DENNIS. 
..W. R. WILLIAMS. 


S. E. Morss. 
MorRRIs Ross. 
HARRY S. NEw. 


Financial Secretary .. 
Recording Secretary. 
Librarian 


Directors .... 
CORNELIUS MAYER. 
F.L. PuURDY. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On Entertainment. 

O.R. JOHNSON, Chairman. MAURICE PERKINS, 
BEN A. EATON, CHARLES A. LAYMAN. 
E. P. BICKNELL. 

On Reception. 


Morris Ross, Chairman. T. J. STEELE, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, JACOB P. DUNN, 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 


On House. 
RUSSEL M. SEEDs, Chairman. J.P. HORNADY, 
W.K. LANDIs. 
On Library. 
ANNA NICHOLAS, Chairman, Ina A, HARPER, 
MYRON B, STOWELL. 


On Art. 
A.B. ROGERS, 
RUSSELL D. ROBINSON. 


LAURA A, SMITH, 


Dapper in sailor straws are (left to right) Poet Riley, Author 
Nicholson and Hewitt H. Howland, former Bobbs-Merrill 
Company editor. 


States Senator and Postmaster General in President 
Harding’s cabinet. Second vice-president was Hilton U. 
Brown, then city editor of The News, and in 1958, at 
99 years of age, a member of today’s Press Club. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


PRESS CLUB OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME AND OBJECT. 


Section 1. The name of this organization 
shall be The Press Club of Indianapolis. 

Src.2. Its objects shall be to bring members of 
the newspaper and literary professions together 
in closer personal relations, to further good 
fellowship, and to provide members with com- 
tortable club rooms 


ARTICLE II. 
MEMBERSHIP, 


Secrion 1. There shall be four classes of mem- 
bers: Active; Non-Resident; Life, and Honor- 
ary. 

Src. 2. The following shall be eligible to mem- 
bership: 

(a) Persons connected with the press in In- 
dianapolis, or elsewhere, as editors, reporters, 

(3) 


Above are pages from Ancestral Club’s Constitution adopted Dec. 31, 1890. 
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16 CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 4. Amendments to this Constitution shall 
be handed in in writing four weeks before they 
are put upon their passage at a regular Club 
meeting, and must be posted in the Club rooms, 
where they can be seen by the members at least 
three weeks before action thereon. Such pro- 
posed amendments can only be adopted by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present. 

Sec. 5. No action shall ever be taken by the 
Club in any controversy between newspapers or 
their proprietors, or between the employes and 
proprietors of any newspaper, or between em- 
ployes of the same or different newspapers. 

We, the undersigned, hereby subscribe to the 
foregoing Constitution as members of the Press 
Club of Indianapolis: 


CHARTER MEMBERS. 

Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Chicago Herald. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis Journal. 


Morris Ross, 
CHARLES DENNIS, . 
W. A. WILKINS, . 
D. T. Praiaa, 
Cuas. A. LAYMAN, . 
James P. Hornapay, 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON, . 
Myron R. SToweE tt, 
W. R. WILLIAMS, 
Hitton U. Brown, 
Russet M. SEEps, 
Gero. K. Trask, 
Harry S. New, 

_ Wo. H. Kaytor, 


The 45 charter members also included four women— 
an affiliation which the all-male membership of the 
present-day club hasn’t seen fit to permit. 

Just when the club was. discontinued is not known, 
but it did live long enough to observe a 25th anniver- 
sary. 
Richard Crowder in his new biography of Riley, 
“Those Innocent Years,” writes: “Always loyal to Riley 
since their founding a quarter of a century before, the 
Press Club (in 1915) opened their rooms on the second 
floor (of the Claypool Hotel) to his friends.” Crowder 
states that they served refreshments, provided cigars and 
distributed badges bearing a picture of Riley. 

Another Indianapolis Press Club was organized on 
May 19, 1913. It was incorporated “for profit” with the 
purposes of “the carrying on of a pleasure resort and 
the maintenance of a club house.” 

Veteran newspapermen believe that this club may 
have been what was popularly known as the Pen and 


Bren A. Eaton, . 
Frep L. Purpy, 
WitiaM Fortuny, 
J. P. Dunn, 

J.B. JEup, . : 
CorNELIUS MAYER, 
A. R. McMurray, . 
Cuas. R. LANs, . 


Russe. D. Rosinson, . 


Ernest P. BIcKNELL, 
W. H. BLopeert, 
W. K. Lannis, 

Gip B. THoMPSoN, . 
T. E.SMILey, . 
Laura A. SMITH, 
W.L. Witson, 

Z. A. SMITH, . 
ANNA NICHOLAS, 
Ipa A. HARPER, . 

J. W. Piercy, 

C. M. Walker, . 
ARTHUR C. WHITE, 


CONSTITUTION. WW 


Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Indianapolis Sun. 


Daily Telegraph. 
Daily Telegraph. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis Journal]. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis News. 
Cincinnati Com.-Gaz. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 


Illustrious Names of Journalism and Literature Among 45 Charter Members 


James Wuircoms RILEy, 
T. J. STEELE, . 

ADOLPH SCHMUCK, . 
Joun H. Hoturpay, 
MAURICE PERKINS, 

O. R. JoHNSoN, . 


Indianapolis Journal. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis News. 
Indianapolis Sun. 
Indianapolis News. 

S. E. Morss, . Indianapolis Sentinel. 
NETTIE RANSFORD, Eastern Star. 


ARTHUR Brice Roarrs,. Indianapolis News. 
INDIANAPOLIS, December 31, 1890. 


Pencil Club of that same year. It was organized by an 
Eastern promoter who wangled a free suite of rooms in 
the Claypool and then proceeded to make the rooms 
his residence—avoiding rent. The promoter made regu- 
lar calls on the newspaper offices, soliciting member- 
ships. The club folded in about a year. 

In 1918, there was another shady organization known 
as the Indiana Press Club. It was Star Reporter Maurice 
Early—who was to become the 1934 Press Club’s first 
president—who exposed the club as nothing more than 
an organization of con men. 

The promoters sold Governor James P. Goodrich on 
a display of plaques in the State House rotunda, calling 
the exhibit “Honored Hoosiers in Bronze.” Reporter 
Early discovered that the club had collected $32,000 
from descendants of the “honored Hoosiers” and that 
$50 to $500 was the per plaque cost of becoming 
“honored.” Governor Goodrich ordered the plaques re- 
moved the moment the bulldog edition hit the streets. 
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BEST WISHES .. . 


Better than anyone else, the modern 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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farmer knows the business of 


producing food, 
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19354 TO 1958 


Press Club’s 25 Rousing Years 


By JAMES E. FARMER 


a8 he Indianapolis Press Club was incorporated on 
April 10, 1934, “not for pecuniary profit” but with the 
following particular objects: 


“To promote the social enjoyment and fellow- 
ship among its members, and to encourage and 
foster the ethical standards of the newspaper pro- 
fession.” 


To guarantee the carrying out of the first object— 
“social enjoyment and fellowship’—the club’s first 
home was in a basement under a saloon. 


Some years before, when the organizing of a press 
} club had been proposed, one publisher let it be known 
that it would have his approval only if the club served 
no alcoholic beverages. That was enough; the club idea 
was dropped. 


But by 1934, beer had received the indirect blessing 
of the Twenty-First Amendment to the United States 
| Constitution, and Mike Hanrahan, who recently had 
} opened his Pennhoff Grill at 23 North Pennsylvania 


Street, suggested the basement of his tavern as a proper 
birthplace for a press club. 

The club’s first officers and incorporators were: 

Maurice Early, president, then political columnist 
for The Star, now deceased. 

Winthrop (Jammer) Lyman, vice-president, then 
United Press bureau chief and now a public relations 
executive for the cement industry. 

Harold B. Harrison, secretary-treasurer, then with 
the Associated Press here, and now with the AP at 
Cincinnati. 

John A. (Jack) Cejnar, director, then International 
News Service bureau chief here, and now a public rela- 
tions executive with the National American Legion. 

Robert L. Hoover, director, then police reporter 
with The News, and now mobile news chief for Radio 
Station WIBC. 

Lowell Nussbaum, director, then city editor of The 
Times and now columnist for The Star. 

Carl F. Ogle, director, then a reporter for The Star, 
now deceased. 


Charter Members 


No complete records are available as to charter members of the Indianapolis Press Club. The 
following is a tentative list which includes the seven incorporators, those who attended the initial 
organizing meeting in Mike Hanrahan’s Pennhoff Grill, and others. 


Eddie Ash 


Wm. J. (Curly) Ash 


E. Gerald Bowman 
Ralph L. Brooks 


E. J. (Jep) Cadou, Sr. 
Russell E. Campbell 


James W. Carr 


J. A. (Jack) Cejnar 


Jess Clifford 
Horace M. Coats 


Joseph E. Craven 
S. James Doss 


Robert P. Early 
Maurice Early 


Harold C. Feightner 
Jack Forcum 

Jack C. Greig 

Harold B. Harrison 

E. F. (Pete) Henderson 
Robert L. Hoover 
Robert Humphreys 
Chick Jackson 

Robert W. Kellum 
Winthrop Lyman 
Claude A. Mahoney 

C. Walter (Mickey) McCarty 
John C. Mellett 

Walter Morse 


Griff Niblack 
Stephen C. Noland 
Lowell Nussbaum 
Carl F. Ogle 
Corbin Patrick 
Walter Shead 
Dudley Smith 

Carl Stone 

James A. Stuart 
Arthur Tiernan 
Mike Tiernan 
Wm. L. (Tubby) Toms 
Allen White 
Claude A. Wolff 


The club’s first house committee chairman was 
Horace M. Coats, then a Star reporter and recently 
executive-secretary to Governor George N. Craig. Coats 
moved into a club directorship in 1934 when Nussbaum 
left Indianapolis to work on the Toledo News-Bee. 

Hanrahan put on a sumptuous feed to celebrate the 
organizing of the club and it was at that meeting that 
the first officers were elected. The first dues for active 
members were $5 a year, and records indicate 41 charter 
members. 

The club’s founders established themselves as rugged 
individualists at the very start. A committee composed 
of Secretary Harrison, Robert Humphreys and Claude 
Wolff drafted a club constitution that stated policy in 
certain terms. 

Article III asserted: 


“Further, it shall be the policy of this club that 
under no circumstances shall any girl or woman be 
permitted to enter the premises of the club at any 
time and any member found guilty of violating this 
provision shall be expelled by the board of gov- 
ernors and shall forfeit his future right to member- 
ship in the club.” 


That was that—and Woman’s Suffrage had been in 
force for 14 years. (Frankly, none of the original mem- 
bers recalls for a certainty whether this article was 
adopted at all. Rather, they seem to recall taking their 
wives to the club.) 

The club was in its second year and with Hoover as 
president when Mike Hanrahan was forced out of busi- 
ness despite the fact, Hoover recalls, that Hanrahan was 
“peddling McNutt beer.” Hoover and a committee 
looked around downtown and decided on rooms above 
the Pretzel Bell Tavern at 117 North Illinois Street. The 
boys moved in there on November 29, 1935. 

But the club members soon saw that the quarters 
were too cramped and a 
committee was named to 
find larger quarters. The 
Indianapolis Power and 
Light Company then sug- & ‘ 
gested that the third floor ™% 
of the building it owned | i 
at 48 Monument Circle % rd. :* 
might be converted into a ; 4 ; 
press club. It was the old A : 
Journal Building, erected & OE: 
in 1897, and James Whit- MAYOR FEENEY 
comb Riley had worked on that same third floor as a 
member of the staff of The Indianapolis Journal. 

The utility agreed to remodel the space to suit the 
tenant and the spacious rooms were opened formally on 
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. familiar motif 


Framed newspapers; checkered tablecloths . 
of Monument Circle quarters vacated in 1953 after two fires. 


Saturday night, October 2, 1937, by a festive crowd of — 


700 persons. 

President Hoover—who was to become a four-and-a- 
half termer and better Franklin D. Roosevelt’s White 
House record—had stated in the first issue of the club’s 
newspaper, “Behind The Headlines,” which announced 
the grand opening: “It seems to me that the outlook for 
the club is exceptionally bright. Twenty years from now, 
the club probably will be in finer quarters; that is, own 
its own building.” 

Officers of the club during that momentous year were 
Hoover, president; S. James Doss, vice-president; E. 
Gerald Bowman, secretary-treasurer, and J. L. (Jack) 
Forcum, chairman of board of governors. Members of 
the board were Audley Dunham, James W. Carr, E. J. 
(Jep) Cadou, Sr., and Orien Fifer. 

The club still was a “man’s club.” A membership 
vote established that each Monday night would be stag 
night, but that women guests were welcome on any other 
night. Bob Kyle wrote in the club’s newspaper: “There 
have been few squawks about the food sent up from the 
Canary Cottage, which proves that even Horace Coats 
can be satisfied.” But later the club had its own com- ~ 
plete kitchen and offered its own menu. 

An array of important personages visited the club, 
including many entertainers invited from the Lyric stage 
by Ted Nicholas. One such was the comedian Red 
Skelton who imitated the mannerisms of club members 
confronting the men’s biffy. Red had the boys in the 
aisles. 

Year by year, notable events shook the club’s rafters: 
The first annual Speedway Eve Party in 1938 .. . Ten- 
cent beer on Mondays after 5 p.m. in 1939 ... Al 
Feeney becoming the club’s first associate (or asset) 
member in 1941 during the Verne Boxell regime . . . 
Rejection of a proposal that women be admitted as 
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Jess Willard, who lost the world’s heavyweight boxing championship in 1919 to Jack Dempsey, was a club visitor during the presi- 
dency of Corbin Patrick (1939-41). Patrick is on Willard’s right; Jerry Bowman on his left. 


members in 1944 .. . Inauguration of journalism awards 
in 1945 ... The first Gridiron Show fathered by Ste- 
phen C. Noland and Donald Hoover in 1947 . . . The 
Inflation Night Party masterminded by Randolph Coats 
in 1947 ... The first press-radio baseball game at Vic- 
tory Field in 1948... The first Front Page Ball and the 
first Todd-AO motion picture premiere in 1956. 

And, throughout the years, a procession of distin- 
guished guests “met the press” at the press club: Hoagie 
Carmichael, Gene Autry, Bob Casey, Zack Terrell, 
Barry Faris, Walter Bedell Smith, Blackstone the Ma- 
gician, Mrs. Raymond Clapper, John Rogge, Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, Owen Brewster, Walter Huston, Anita 
Colby, Wendell Willkie, Ernie Pyle. 

The late Al Feeney liked to boast that he successfully 
campaigned for mayor of Indianapolis from a club 
phone booth in 1947. Earlier when he was sheriff, 
Feeney never went into the backroom where the slot 
machines were. Lowell Nussbaum recalls that Sheriff 
Feeney was at the back round table in the old club one 


Presiding over the P-O-K-E-R table at the Monument Circle 
club is Bob Stranahan. Al Feeney shied away from this room. 


noon and Art Tiernan thought he’d stir up a poker 
game. In deference to the sheriff, perhaps assuming a 
sheriff couldn’t spell, Art said: “Let’s go back and play 
P-O-K-E-R.” Laughing heartily, Al retorted: ‘Well, at 
any rate, you’d better stay away from those S-L-O-T-S.” 

The S-L-O-T machines finally met their demise when 
Robert H. Tyndall became mayor in 1943. Tyndall 
telephoned the club president and let him know the slots 
had to go. 

A fire on July 2, 1953, gutted the front rooms of the 
club and threatened to bring an end to the club’s golden 
era. Timbers were nailed across the front door at 48 
Monument Circle. A remodeling in 1950 under Presi- 
dent James A. Stuart had seen the bar moved to a back 
room, and so operations were resumed on a limited 
scale with members entering from a door off the alley. 

But then on December 18—only five months later— 
another fire struck the club building and forced it to 
vacate the Monument Circle quarters permanently. This 
second blow by fate gave rise to a playful nickname for 
the then president, William J. (Curly) Ash. He was 
“Arson” Ash with two blazes under his belt! Claypool 
Hotel Manager Byron Karr offered use of the hotel’s 
Florentine Room to tide the club over until new quar- 
ters were found. And it was in the hotel that the annual 
kids’ Christmas Party was held. 

After much searching, a street-floor tavern at 136 
West Market Street, formerly known as Jerry’s Cabaret, 
was decided upon as the best available site. President 
Ash and House Chairman Wayne Swope directed the 
move of equipment to the new site. And ex-president 
Bob Hoover, who then was with the Indiana Motor 
Truck Association, provided a veritable fleet of trucks 
for the short, two-block haul. 

The club’s waning spirit was revived by another 
treasury-building Gridiron Show and by a rousing In- 
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Smoke pours out of the third floor windows of the Press Club (left) at 48 Monument Circle on July 2, 1953. J. Hugh O Donnell, 
editorial cartoonist for The Indianapolis Times, recorded the event (right) as exposing “a hot spot.” 


flation Night Party. But the new quarters—even though 
they could boast what was billed as the world’s largest 
mirror when displayed at the 1893 Chicago World’s 
Fair—were seen as inadequate. Some members, on ex- 
amining the narrow stretch of tables and chairs from the 
street to the bar, summed it up: “Bowling alley!” 

Soon after New Year’s Day, 1956, President E. J. 
(Jep) Cadou, Jr., announced that initial arrangements 
had been made for the club to occupy a penthouse atop 
the new Indiana State Teachers Association Building 
planned for construction on the northeast corner of 
Capitol Avenue and Market Street. Completion of the 
building at that time was foreseen by January 1, 1957. 

But three more club presidents—Irving Leibowitz, 
Edward W. Cotton and Fremont Power—were to wres- 
tle with financial, contractual and equipment problems 
as the gleaming steel and glass building rose to nine 
stories and final completion in 1958. 

Throughout the club’s 25 years, the membership has 
risen from the original 41 to more than 750. It has had 
22 presidents. Supporting them have been numerous 
members of boards of governors, finance committees, 
house committees, program committees, and Gridiron 
and other special events committees. 

The club has faced each problem of its varied eras 
with a hard core of loyal volunteers who joined in to do 
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the vast amount of work required to maintain the Indi- 
anapolis Press Club and make it grow to what it is today 
and promises to be in the future. It is to these loyal 
members that we owe our thanks and our pride in 
having the finest Press Club in the United States. 


Governor Schricker and Jess C. Andrew (right) whoop it up on 
being made life members. Other club “lifers’ — Mike Hanra- 
han and Roger D. Branigin. 


THk CADOU STORY 


By Maurice C. GRONENDYKE 


Cadou’s starting his address in the Senate Cham- 
ber! 

The word travels quickly through the halls of the 
Indiana Statehouse. It is one of those “last nights” of 
an Indiana Legislature — perhaps the 62nd to 64th 
night of a Hoosier 61-day session when the weary 
lawmakers operating under stopped clocks mark time 
while they put the technically required finishing touches 
on their biennial gathering. 

As if the word were a command, the halls are clear- 
ed — the other chamber 
empties. Legislators, lob- 
biests and spectators rush 
to the Senate to hear The 
Great Cadou. 

The object of their af- 
fection is Eugene Jepson 
Cadou — in this twenty- 
fifth year of the Indian- 
apolis Press Club the 
dean of Indiana’s galaxy of political writers. 

Members of the General Assembly laugh even more 
loudly than the lobbiests, newsmen and spectators as 
“Jep” sonorously intones his observations on the 
work of the session just drawing to a close. No Gover- 


JEP CADOU, SR. 
Addresses Legislators 


Cadou Sr. as an interviewer of Senator Joe McCarthy in the 
first nationwide telecast of program, “‘Face the Nation.” (1954) 


An enthusiastic participant in Press Club Gridiron Shows, 
Cadou Sr., the actor, declines to “fade away” as General Doug- 
las McArthur in the 1951 show, despite urging by Charles G. 
(Chuck) Werner, gridiron chairman and Star cartoonist. 


nor, no senator, no state representative is spared as the 
speaker irreverently unmasks the political peccadillos— 
the clashes of personalities and interest — that lie be- 
hind the acts of the waning Legislature. 


The eagerness with which the audience comes to hear 
this traditional “speech from the throne” is a tribute to 
a politically wise, fun-loving newsman whose name has 
loomed large in Hoosier journalism during the first 
quarter-century of the Indianapolis Press Club. 


Born in Philadelphia, Cadou moved with his family 
to Vincennes and later to Washington, Ind., where he 
attended school with, among others, C. Walter Mc- 
Carty, later to become editor of The Indianapolis News, 
and Homer E. Capehart, later to become United States 
Senator from Indiana. 


Jep was graduated from Indiana University in 1917 
and spent 23 months with the A.E.F. in France as a 
lieutenant of Infantry. Returning from the war, he 
served on the staff of The News, did publicity work for 
the American Legion and was on the staff of The In- 
dianapolis Times for two years before joining Interna- 
tional News Service, the agency which he headed in 
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Cadou Sr. (standing, third from right) joined other Indianapolis political writers of the day in a reception held by 
former Indiana Governor Paul V. McNutt, then on his way to Martinsville to celebrate his 48th birthday in July, 
1939. Shown in the picture taken at the Indianapolis Athletic Club are (standing, left to right) Walter F. Morse, 
Star; Maurice Judd, research director for McNutt headquarters; Ralph L. Brooks, Star; Noble Reed, Times; Paul 
Smith and Leonard Castle, United Press; Cadou; James Doss, Associated Press; Harold Feightner, ,secretary of 


the Indiana Brewers Association and previously of The News . 


. . Seated: H. L. (Speedy) Ross, editor of Indac; 


Walter Shead, publicity director for the Democratic State Committee and previously of The News; Mr. McNutt, 
Frank M. McHale, Mr. McNutt’s long-time friend an campaign manager, and William L. (Tubby) Toms, News. 


Indiana for more than 20 years until it was merged 
with United Press in 1958. 


Meanwhile, he had met Ruth Dern, who became his 
wife, his source of encouragement in his serious en- 
deavors and a source of more or less futile restraint in 
his more ebullient moods — when she is on the scene. 


Together they added another name to Indiana jour- 
nalism in the person of Jep Cadou, Jr., who served on 
the reportorial staff of The Indianapolis Star for sev- 
eral years following military service in World War II 
and became sports editor in 1953. 

Cadou Sr., in 1934, was transferred to Washington 
by INS for a brief period. 

His good friend and off-hours companion on sundry 
adventures, Dan Kidney, then Statehouse reporter for 
The Times and now a Washington columnist and cor- 
respondent for The Times and Scripps-Howard papers, 
wrote a good-bye story for him in The Times. Some 
excerpts: 

“Indianapolis newspapermen today are mourning the 
loss of their most colorful confrere, Eugene J. Cadou. 
Jep is going to Washington to cover the Senate for In- 
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Cadou Jr., on leave from duty with Military Intelligence in 
1944, chats with Hoosier Governor Henry F. Schricker at the 
Democratic National Convention at Chicago. Onlooker is Mrs. 
Maurice Gronendyke. Original lines written for the picture by 
Robert K. Kyle, in charge of photos for The Star at the con- 
vention, declared Cadou Jr. was engaged in missions “so secret 
even HE couldn't be sure what he was doing.” 


At a “come as you were twenty years ago” party at the Press 
Club in 1953, the Cadou males make merry as a gay blade and 
his Boy Scout offspring, while wife and mother Ruth turns her 
attention elsewhere. 


ternational News Service. He has performed this feat 
in the state senate for the last seven years. 


“Between meetings of the Legislature he covered the 
statehouse and all doings of Hoosier politicians. Dele- 
gates to state conventions knew Jep as a reporter of 
their official activities and a participant in their play- 
time affairs... 


‘His wisecracks were repeated endlessly .. . 

‘When Governor Paul V. McNutt had gates installed 
in his outer office to be opened only to the elect by a 
buzzer system, Jep ‘crashed,’ repeating the phrase made 
famous by Morse when his first telegraph system work- 
ed: ‘What hath God wrought?’ 


“He would meet windy explanations of officials’ plans 
with the wry comment: ‘There is no joy for the tax- 
payers’.” 

Jep returned soon from Washington to Indianapolis 
as INS bureau manager. 

He has covered every session of the Legislature since 
1925, mostly in the Senate Chamber. Perhaps his grand- 
est entrance into the chamber was made once in the 
1940’s while the Senate was in session. Cadou casually 
strolled across the Senate floor, paused and turned as 
he reached the President’s rostrum, doffed his hat to 
the assembled solons, proclaimed his arrival with a 
jovial, “Hi, characters,” then sauntered on to the press 
table and sat down to work. 

Only a respected “‘institution” in Indiana could get 
away with it. Jep did. 

In May of 1958, when International News Service 
was merged with United Press, Jep became a combina- 


tion salesman and political and general news writer for 
UPI. 


A friend and confidante as well as a “needler” of 
Hoosiers in politics and government, but first of all a 
reporter who loves his job, Cadou moves on. 


Let Dan Kidney, who was awarded the Press Club’s 
‘“‘Newspaperman of the Year” trophy in 1958, have the 
last words about Cadou Sr.: 


“Jep is the Hoosier newspaperman who makes 
all Hoosier newspapermen proud of their trade.” 


The careers of Jep Cadou Sr. and Jep Cadou Jr. have 
been markedly similar. Both attended Indiana Univer- 
«mm sity. Both were editors of 
~ The Indiana Daily Stu- 
dent, university news- 
paper. Both left the uni- 
versity to enter military 
service. Both began 
newspaper work in In- 
dianapolis. Both have 
covered the Indiana State 
Legislature. Both have 
been president of the In- 
dianapolis Press Club — 
Cadou Sr. in 1944 and Cadou Jr. in 1955. 


The similarity ended when Cadou the younger switch- 
ed to sports, a field upon which his parent looks with 
lofty disdain. The latter’s typically pungent (expurgat- 
ed) view, for example, of Hoosier high school basket- 
ball: ““A bunch of little brats running around in their 
underwear.” 


Jep Jr., and wife, Bonnie 


But two Cadou bylines, albeit in different fields, con- 
tinue to make newspaper history in Indiana. 


\ 
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In 1958 —the men behind two Cadou bylines: Jep Cadou Jr., 
Sports; Eugene J. Cadou, Politics. 
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Congratulations 
INDIANAPOLIS PRESS CLUB 


INDIANA GEAR WORKS, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Congratulations on the 


25th anniversary of the 


Indianapolis Press Club 


GM bod 


ISTA CENTER 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1854 


Our Slogan: 


“It Pays 


National Adjutant 
EMIL A. BLACKMORE 


To Keep 
Clean” 


Congratulations to 
The Indianapolis Press Club 


on its fine new home 


AMERICAN 
LINEN SUPPLY CoO. 


and its 25th anniversary 


from 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


which is also proud to have its national home in the Hoosier 


1115 N. CAPITOL AVE. 
INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND. 
PHONE. MELROSE 8-3581 


Capital City known for its progress and genuine Americanism. 


FOUR MEN IN A 


HUBBUB 


By Epwarp W. CoTTON 
1957 Club President 


Four presidents who wrestled with problems relating to the penthouse 
quarters were (left to right) Jep Cadou, Jr., Irving Leibowitz, Edward 
W. Cotton and Fremont Power, shown here looking over the roof 
garden guard rail. 


T’S A BIG step from a basement to a penthouse, and 
no one knows that better than the last four presidents of 
the Indianapolis Press Club. 

They—and the members of their boards of govern- 
ors—are survivors of the battle of blood, sweat and just 
a few beers in making that step—a seven-league stride 
up nine floors toward an expected bright, new future. 

It is true that the dream of M-(for moving) Day was 
a long time and too many gray hairs in coming. 

It is equally true that the club has come a long way 
in the last 25 years. From a subterranean saloon to a 
sky-view salon, it has made real progress in obtaining 
quarters in the Indiana State Teachers’ Association 
“ISTA Center” building. 

While the idea of acquiring the lofty, luxurious new 
clubrooms was born of desperation, subsequent plans 
and preparations were carried out with determination 
throughout the last three and a half years. 

It all came about when the club’s cash register started 
to rust and the monthly consumption of red ink began 
to exceed that of Louis’ famous martinis. The situation 
became so serious that a rare, emergency session of the 
general membership was called. 

It was agreed that the club’s premature recession (it 
didn’t hit the rest of the country until this year) called 
for a move from the “bowling alley” quarters which it 
had occupied “temporarily” since the disastrous twin 
fires at its Monument Circle home two years earlier. 

Then president, Sportswriter Jep Cadou, Jr., turned 
the recommendation into action by negotiating the ini- 
tial arrangements for the ISTA penthouse space. 


Not only that, he gave the projected plans a big “leg 
up” by obtaining a promise from Star and News Pub- 
lisher Eugene C. Pulliam that he would provide the fur- 
nishings for the new club. Needless to say, both the 
plans and promise promptly were ratified by the board 
of governors. 

Jep probably thought the club’s problems were solved 
as he retired from office. So did each of his successors— 
until they took their turn in the “‘hot-seat” and wrangled 
with some of the many detailed problems which became 
numerous enough to be routine. 

Incumbent President Fremont (one-step-at-a-time) 
Power would be hard to convince that there had been 
any advance arrangements for the move. Although, 
prior to inauguration, he was assured—in good faith— 
that “everything is all set,” it didn’t work out that way. 

Meanwhile, the club remained on an economic sick- 
bed, recuperating unsatisfactorily from financial “burns” 
and shock during the double-date with fire. The “pa- 
tient” obviously was too ill and weak to be moved, even 
to a healthier climate. 

At the subsequent election, a “doctor” who prescribes 
freely for the ills of government, business and general 
morals, Columnist Irving (anti-secrecy) Leibowitz, was 
voted into the presidency. 

Immediately, diagnosing the club’s illness as “reme- 
dial,” Leibo ordered a treatment program of new man- 
agement, improved food quality and a stepped-up ac- 
tivities program. Promotions, parties and premieres 
were introduced to win new members and influence old 
ones into paying their dues and dropping into the club 
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more than only occasionally. 

The club’s finest claim to civic, social and profes- 
sional responsibility, the Front Page Ball—for the 
benefit of a scholarship fund named in honor of Mau- 
rice Early, first president—was initiated during this 
period. It was a success from the band’s first downbeat 
and has improved each year since. 

Before that year was over, financial difficulties had 
been overcome, new membership applications began 
piling up and old members were supporting all activities 
with enthusiasm—even some of those who had been 
dissatisfied with the former management. 

It looked, at that point, as though the new quarters 
might be available before the end of 1957. At least, that 
was the sales pitch given me by a nominating committee. 

That I “lost” the election and was elected to be one 
of the presidents chasing the elusive move-in mirage is 
history. So are the construction difficulties; such minor 
things as a steel strike, bad weather and unforeseen 
financial hurdles which slowed down, stopped and even 
set back progress on the new building. 

While continuing the aggressive membership and ac- 
tivities program with one hand and working out contract 
negotiations and floor plan finalizing with another, it 
was up to me also to handle still another problem with 
a third (?) hand. 

All previous planning had called for a catered food 
service in the new quarters. Reactivation, however, of a 
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The club’s generous benefactors are Eugene C. Pulliam (left) 
who is providing the penthouse’s swank furnishings and Anton 
Hulman, Jr., who is providing the bar behind which will be a 
Speedway mural. 


well-operated kitchen caused the membership to de- 
mand a continuation of “our own” cooking. 

By the time the culinary crisis was soived and new 
floor plans drawn, the man who inherited the full load 
of moving responsibility, President Power, had been 
elected to office. 

But, there were still more problems to be met. Some 
of the old ones needed to be restudied and new details 
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Lena, all 


@BEETING room 


This is the plan of the 3,700 square feet of floor space in the Press Club’s new ninth story penthouse. The roof garden 
terrace overlooks State House dome. The two passenger elevators (upper right) are reached from 150 West Market Street. 
The lower central area will be tiled for dancing, as will the card player's area to the far left. The rest of the floor will be 


carpeted. Left of the picture is north. 
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of equipment purchasing, fabrication and financing fell 
on the new prexy and his board like a snowstorm. 


A second offer of major equipment-furnishing by a 
club member, Speedway President Tony Hulman, who 
donated a new bar and fixtures, helped thaw the semi- 
frozen difficulties. Other members, too numerous to 
mention here, began climbing on the help-the-club 
bandwagon, giving money or equipment for the club- 
rooms. 


By the time this rambling bit of mental recall is in 
print, the Press Club will have either moved into the 
penthouse or be standing on the threshold, key in hand. 


The four presidents, as well as each member of the 
successive boards which helped them, believe they did 
their part to make possible a better and more successful 
club. They hope that each of you now will do your part 
to turn that dream into a reality. 


Penthouse Motif 


The following is a description of the motif of the 
new penthouse quarters: 

COLOR THEME 
darin red. 

FURNISHINGS — Drapes with printing press motif 
on grey background; dining room chairs red fiberglass 
plastic shell, table tops walnut formica with chrome 
legs; bar chairs walnut frame with red fabric; patio 
furniture black iron mesh and two tables with umbrel- 
las. 

MURALS — Mural by Artist Ken Ray of The Star 
on south wall, dramatizing the role of press, radio and 
television; Speedway mural behind bar. 


Black, white, grey and man- 


Divider wall in dining area will feature dramatic mounted-in- 
glass display of famous headlines in reproductions of news- 
paper front pages. All furnishings will be completely new. 


This clever mural—depicting the role of press, radio and television—was painted by Ken Ray, editorial artist with The Star. Ray 
worked 90 hours in painting the mural on the penthouse dining room’s south wall. 
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The more 

things change, 
the more they 
stay the same 


~f We're repeating this old 

French proverb to remind you 

that no matter how glamor- 

: ous the Press Club’s quarters 

ever become, the Club’s basic principles never alter. Hon- 

esty, integrity, and devotion to our community will always 

be the Club’s ideals. Rogers, too, has become an Indianap- 

olis institution through our devotion to the same ideals plus 

the quality and service inherent in dealing with precious 
gems and metals. 

We join arm-in-arm with you in looking forward to a 


bright tomorrow. Our welcome mat is always out to help 
and advise you in any way we can. ar C2 Ze/ 


MEAT PRODUCTS 
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1 N. ILLINOIS ST. & 5534 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CONGRATULATIONS 


to the 
INDIANAPOLIS PRESS CLUB 
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The club’s smooth managerial team—Alice Longworth (left), house manager, 
and Oleta Hine, office manager. The idea of a “tea room” would repel them. 


= INDIANAPOLIS PRESS CLUB — a man’s club — is run by two women. The prize twosome is Alice 
Longworth, house manager, and Oleta Hine, office manager. No graduates of ivied colleges of hotel and club manage- 
ment, these two ladies make the club operation tick by common sense, hard work and loyal devotion. They don 
waitress uniforms between managerial duties. 

Alice has been on the club staff for 18 years. As house manager, she plans menus and handles food purchases. 
That responsible chore adds up to more than $34,000 in dining room business a year. Oleta, a club employee seven 
years, handles the office side of the operation, paying bills, pushing special project ticket sales and seeing that mem- 
bers keep their dues paid up. In all, the club has 11 employees — six of them with six or more years of service. 
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“A Dash of Dynamite...” 


Maestro of the martini—Louis Cooper. Louie’s secret recipe is 
rumored to include a dash of dynamite and a pinch of plu- 
tonium. 


Louis (Louie) Cooper has been presiding over the 
Press Club bar for 12 years. That’s quite a record when 
you consider the clientele. But Louie has developed a 
secret weapon to neutralize his too-talkative customer. 
It’s a martini so potent that on the third sip his tongue 
is paralyzed. 


Loveable Louie is a tradition. He’s as much a part of 
the club as gin is to a martini. He’s a Father Confessor 
and a man who has the cynicism of the press when it 
comes to the “very important personage” who tries to 
impress. He’s a country boy who came to the big city by 
way of Bloomfield and New Castle. Louie’s bar does an 
annual business of $23,000 — and that’s a lot of 
martinis. 
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Trays and Treys... 


Waiter Willie King is the keeper of card room appetites. This 
demands an ability to take orders between bids. He serves food 
to the club brass when the Board of Governors meets. Willie 
also does maintenance work. 


A Waiting Waitress 


Waitress Lorene Wright serves some club brass, Vice-President 
Ike Miller, AP political writer. The efficient Lorene has mas- 
tered the appetite oddities of her press customers and can 
deliver a steak “medium well done but on the well done side.” 
Miller, however, eats light, fearing it might become a habit. 


Behind The Scenes .... Books And Kitchen 


Lucille Herbst Is the club bookkeeper. She sees that the tax Doloris Shemwell is as famous for her pies as Louie is for his 
collector gets his just share of revenues and that outgo doesn’t martinis. She is first cook and she’s been satisfying pres: palates 
exceed income. She also handles club correspondence. for 14 years. The menu is “a la Doloris.” 


Jackie Hopkins (far left) has been second cook 
for six years. She presides over the grill, inter- 
preting “well dones” and “medium rares.” 


Josephine Spann (left) is the night cook. She 
helps handle such specials as the salad bowl and 
fruit plate. Banquet nights work her hardest. 


Mary Ramsay (right) has been club dishwasher 
six years. And it’s not like the TV commercials, 
Mary could tell you. Who does the dishes at 
home? 


Dorothy Killebrew (far right) is bus girl. She 
clears the deck for the steady flow of lunch time 
customers. An extra cup of coffee, please. 
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This is an “actual” photograph of a poker session at the Monument Circle Press Club with (left to right, as if you 
didn’t know) Frank N. Wallace, Eugene Vaughn, E. J. (Jep) Cadou, Sr., and Al Feeney. The picture, origin of 
which is unknown, decorated the wall of the old card room giving a commercial for “Old Sacaloge” whisky 
(note bottle in foreground). Wallace holds four aces and one king. 


CLUB ACTIVITIES 


T’S NO DOG'S LIFE, the life of the Press Club. At least five times a year, the club rooms are packed with happy. 
laughing people. The club’s activities run the gamut of entertainment and sociability — from a Christmas Party for 


the kiddies to an Inflation Party where bogus money is spent wildly. 


The “big three’ among the special events are the Gridiron Show, Front Page Ball and the Inflation Party. There 
have been Speedway Eve parties with movie actress and race driver guests since 1938; Gridiron shows ridiculing the 
great and near great since 1947; Inflation parties since 1947; press-radio baseball games since 1948; the Front Page 
balls since 1956. Throughout the years, very important personages have “met the presss” at the Press Club. 
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12 GRIDIRON SHOWS 
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Gee - o - Political Year 


ais CURTAIN has gone up on 11 Gridiron Dinners 
and Shows since that momentous night on May 8, 1947, 
when the Indianapolis Press Club launched its first 
venture in political ridicule. 

Title of the first show was “Fidgits of °48” and Gov- 
ernor Ralph F. Gates fidgited like the writing finger of 
an over-worked lie detector machine as his “sins and 
errors” were portrayed in skits featuring press and radio 
actors. 

All 12 shows have been tremendous successes 
throughout the years, building up a healthy capital im- 
provement fund that has enabled the club to grow. 

Sometime before that landmark year, the idea of 
putting on a dinner modeled after the Gridiron of the 
National Press Club had been discussed. When Stephen 
C. Noland was installed.as club president and Don 
Hoover as vice-president in 1946, they got down to the 
business of actually planning a show. 

Hoover was appointed Gridiron chairman. But when 
he was sworn in as president in April, 1947, he and 
Noland switched hats and Noland became chairman. 
E. J. (Jep) Cadou, Sr., was the roastmaster. 

As the calendar clicked off the years, the following 
shows were presented, all in the Murat Temple: 

1948—“The Ballot Ruse”; John Jameson, chairman; 
E. J. Cadou, Sr., roastmaster. 

1949—“The Banks of the Wabash;” Charles G. 
Werner and William S. Gordon, co-chairmen; C. Walter 
(Micky) McCarty, roastmaster. 

1950—“‘Politricks of 1950; Werner, chairman; 
Roger D. Branigin, roastmaster. 


1951—“‘‘Malice in Blunderland;” Werner, chairman; 
Branigin, roastmaster. 

1952—“‘Hullabaloo of °52;” Cadou, chairman; Mc- 
Carty, roastmaster. 

1953—“The Coronation of King George I” or 
“They're Loose Again in Sherwood Forest;” Werner, 
chairman; Branigin, roastmaster. 

1954—“Why Ain’t God Good to Indiana;” Werner, 
chairman; Branigin, roastmaster. (When an appendec- 
tomy forced Werner out of action near show time, 
Robert Mooney presided as chairman.) 

1955—“Hall-A-Baloo and Butler, Too;” Mooney, 
chairman; John A. Scott, roastmaster. 

1956—“This Is Your Life, Mr. Hoosier Taxpayer;” 
Mooney, chairman; Al Doyle, roastmaster. 

1957—No skits, but entertainment by the Belles of 
Indiana; Mooney, chairman; G. Richard Ellis, roast- 
master. 

1958—“Gee-O-Political Year” or “Up in Space 
Without a Paddle;” Werner, chairman; Branigin, roast- 
master. 

Presidents, governors and congressmen were sub- 
jected to the barbs of the press. But sitting out there in 
the audience and enjoying it most was the venerable 
scourge of state budget makers, the late State Repre- 
sentative Jess C. Andrew. Of course, Jess was being 
taken over the griddle, too; ‘““That’s for damn sure!” 

Lovable Jess became the patron saint of the Grid- 
ironers, entertaining the cast for several years at his 
farm home near West Point. Jess was honored with one 
of the four life memberships ever given by the club. 
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1947 To 1958 .... 


"Get on the RESERVATION LIST 
Tae GRAMARON DINNER 


AY, MAY 8. 


“Big Three” of the first Gridiron Show in 1947 were (left to 
right) Club President Don Hoover, Roastmaster Jep Cadou, and 
Chairman Stephen C. Noland. 
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Governor Ralph F. Gates (right) laughed throughout “Fidgits 
of ’48” while Gordon Graham impersonated him under Grid- 
iron lights. Gates’ four years as Governor were weighed in the 
scales of gridicule. 
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This scene in Senator Jenner’s Washington office is from the 
1950 show. Robert Mooney (left) and Gordon Graham (center) 
check in with the Senator’s secretary. Graham played a country 
hick. 


Criminal records of Sheriff Jim Cunningham’s deputies were 
lampooned by gridironers (left to right) Irving Leibowitz, 
Wayne Swope and Jep Cadou, Sr. 
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For many years, Gridiron headliners were entertained at the 
home of Publisher Eugene C. Pulliam. Guests in 1950 included 
(left to right) Mayor Al Feeney, Congressman Andrew Jacobs, 
Frank E. McKinney, Will H. Hays and Governor Henry F. 
Schricker. 
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Dean of Gridiron roastmasters is Attorney Roger D. Branigin, 
Shown here boning up for his part in the 1950 show. He’s been 
the master of ridicule at five shows. He holds one of four club 
life memberships. 


The script committee puts finishing touches on 1951's “Malice 
In Blunderland.” They are (left to right) Robert W. Newell, 
James E. Farmer, Charles G. Werner, Maurice Early, script 
chairman, David Milligan and Carroll Reynolds. 


Ma . x S 
Handling Gridiron invitations in 1951 were (left to right) Club The Gridiron’s six-term chairman, Charles G. Werner (left), 
Manager Rosemary O’Brien (now Mrs. Ed Sovola), James W. playing Jess Andrew, heckles Robert Newell as he warms up to 
Carr, Maurice Gronendyke, and Mrs. Jack U. Tompson. a Senator Jenner role. 
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Robert K. (Killer) Kyle, who played the role of Poet James 
Whitcomb Riley in 1954 show, got a “Riley” haircut from 
Barber Bob Collins. 


Robert Newell (Jenner) and R. F. Robinson (Governor Hand- 
ley) viewed with alarm in 1958 when the GOP “Goofnik” 
satellite failed to fire. 


Robert P. Mooney, chairman of three shows, gets a little atten- Voluptuous Jayne Mansfield, movie actress, was honored with 
tion from a pixie dancer from the Indiana University revue a seat next to Club President Fremont Power during 1958 
presented in 1957. Gridiron Show. 
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Admirals, Actors, Actresses ... Just Us Kids 


On Admiral Chester Nimitz’s 1946 visit, the audience expected Composer-Actor Hoagy Carmichael, a college mate of Jep 
to hear secrets of the Pacific Fleet. But all he did was tell stories Cadou, Sr., tickled the ivories with “Star Dust’ and his other 
about Micky McCarty (left). compositions in 1946 performance at Monument Circle club. 


a ine OY 
Lovely Actress Arlene Dahl was Actor Bob Hope gagged with R. T. Miskimen and Ed Sovola 
guest at 1952 Speedway Eve J. E. O’Brien at 1950 baseball at “come as you were 20 years 
Party. game. ago’ party. 
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Here’s the lineup of the teams and their distinguished “coaches” at 1949 press-radio baseball game at Victory Field. It was the second 
year of the annual diamond tilt with the club drawing part of the gate receipts. 
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Mayor AI Feeney calls a press runner safe, much to the disgust The 1951 Infiation Night Party brought out a full house and 
of radio baseball players. Left to right are Sid Collins, Johnny avid enjoyment of games of chance. Here same budget-wise 
Hutchings, Frank Parrish, Feeney, Paul Roberts and Jim housewives spend freely of bogus money. At ease! A $100 bill 
Shelton. equalled only 10 cents. 
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This is a scene at the 1942 or 1943 outing of the “Careful Casting Club,” a Press Club select group. The hatless gents who can be 
recognized are (left to right) Jim Doss, Harold Harrison, Jep (Barefoot Boy) Cadou, Sr., and Perry Lesh. 
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It is the 1950 Christmas Party for the kiddies and “Santa Claus” Frank Salzarulo, The News farm editor, can’t understand why none 
of the youngsters are asking for bags of fertilizer. John Kleinhenz has been another great Santa. 


A colorful circus motif decorated the club for the 1952 women’s 


Gridiron Party. Club Manager Rosemary O’Brien is on the left; 
Mrs. Larry Foster next to her. 


INS’s noted Jimmy Kilgallen (left) received the club’s first 
Front Page Award in 1956 from President Irving Leibowitz. 
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Actor Edward G. Robinson is a guest with Murat Shrine nota- 
bles (left to right) Recorder Carl Friedricks, Potentate Paul 
Rathert, Mayor Alex Clark, Robinson, and Henry W. (Heinie) 
Moesch. 
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The era of the political debate was returned momentarily in an 
oratorical contest between Senator Homer E. Capehart (left) 
and Congressman Andrew Jacobs. President James A. Stuart 
stands between them. 
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Colonel Roscoe Turner wears a lion’s skin coat at “come as you 
were 20 years ago” party which found clubbers in college again 
or, as with Keith Bratton (left), a kiddie playing pirate. 


The Times Washington correspondent, Dan Kidney (left), re- 
ceived the club’s 1958 Front Page Award from President 
Fremont Power. The big ball this year was held in the United 
States Naval Armory. 


Roster of 1958 Members 


The following is a roster of all members of the Indianapolis Press Club in its 25th Anniversary Year—as of 
June 20, 1958—together with their mail addresses. All addresses are Indianapolis unless otherwise stated. 
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Achor, Judge Harold Berman, Alfred K. Brownson, Hon. Charles B. Cline, Charles R. 
State House 311-13 Indiana Trust Bldg. 5150 Fauvre Rd. 1315 KE. 82nd St. 
Ackelmire, John G. Berry, Cecil A. Buehler, John L. Coats, Gene 
| Indianapolis News 520 Arden Dr. 6477 N. Chester St. 6020 E. 39th St. 
; { Adams, James L. Berry, Gilbert I. Burgess, Dale Coats, Horace M. 
P. O. Box 1074 4570 Kessler Blvd., N. Dr. Associated Press 3025 N. Meridian St. 
; Adamson, John R. Biddinger, Noble L. Burke, Hyle G. Cochran, Evan 
| 810 Guaranty Bldg. 4510 Park Ave. 5430 Washington Blvd. 1405 W. 52nd St. 
1 Albershardt, Jack Bidlack, Robert W. Bush, Kenneth W. Cole, Ben 
26 Meridian Place 2835 N. Illinois St. 4433 N. Priscilla Ave. Washington, D. C. 
Alexander, C. D. Biery, Ralph M. Butler, John L. Cole, Russell L. 
7200 Dean Rd. Dayton, Ind. 5151 N. New Jersey St. 1912 Bosart Ave. 
| Alexander, Dwight E. Bigger, Roy L. Cadou, Jep Collins, Sid 
5338 Julian Ave. Gas City, Ind. 825 E. 36th St. 2835 N. Illinois St. 
| Allen, William Rowland Bingham, James E. Cadou, Jep Jr. Combs, Hon. Roy T. 
{ 5415 Central Ave. 3703 N. Delaware St. 507 W. 49th St. State House 
Anderson, Dennis R. Black, Forest L. Cafoures, George P. Conant, Alan B. 
| New Castle, Ind. 2011 N. New Jersey St. 218 Pleasant Run Blvd. 28 W. 54th St. 
| Anderson, Rodney C. Blender, Thomas K. Cain, Joseph E. Condit, Dudley M. 
| 5260 Cornelius Ave. Indianapolis Star 3029 E. Washington St. 10246 N. Ruckle St. 
Ansted, William B. Bloem, Robert W. Caldwell, Howard C. Condon, James C. 
4801 N. Meridian St. 3514 Orchard Ave. 81 N. Hawthorne Lane 3155 Auburn Rd. 
Applegate, George H. Bloemker, Albert W. Campaigne, Jameson G. Conley, John W. Jr. 
East Chicago, Ind. 4235 Central Ave. 1403 W. 52nd St. 3618 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Arany, Lawrence A. Blue, Sherwood Campbell, Donald G. Connaway, Hugh W. 
5854 KE. 43rd St. 637 Illinois Bldg. Brownsburg, Ind. 141 E. Palmer St. 
Armborst, Carl B. Blythe, James D. Campbell, Eldon Connor, Lawrence S. 
3845 S. Meridian St. 8013 Broadway 1330 N. Meridian St. 3929 N. Irvington Ave. 
Arterburn, Norman F. Bobbitt, Judge Arch N. Campbell, Robert L. Conner, Willis B. Jr. 
Vincennes, Ind. 322 State House Brownsburg, Ind. 817 E. 57th St. 
Ash, W. J. Bodwell, Frank W. Campbell, Russell E. Conrad, Roy 
4231 Central Ave. 234 Circle Tower 6248 N. Pennsylvania St. Monticello, Ind. 
Aspy, Bon O. Boggs, LaBert W. Cann, Jack R. C. Cooper, Harry A. 
‘908 Test Bldg. Veedersburg, Ind. 6116 E. Washington St. New Castle, Ind. 
Averitt, Jack H. Bolt, Don Capehart, Hon. Homer E. Cornelius, Philip H. 
4049 N. Bolton Ave. Brazil, Ind. Washington, D. C. 4170 Central Ave. 
Ax, Edward O. Bonney, Al Carlson, Herbert A. Corts, Frederick L. 
2178 Talbot Ave. 6183 Washington Blvd. 723 C. of C. Bldg. 2807 E. 66th St. 
Babcock, John B. Bosler, Raymond T. Carr, James W. Coshow, John S. 
4360 Swanson Dr. 5375 Millersville Rd. 129 E. Market St. 1222 S. Richland St. 
Baker, Robert Bosley, William S. Carter, Duane Costin, Jas. W. 
Washington 25, D. C. 5739 N. Capitol Ave. §211 W. 14th St. 7928 High Dr. 
Bannon, Edmund J. Boston, Jack A. Carvin, James A. Cotton, Edward W. 
Lafayette, Ind. 3340 Meadows Ct. 725 Sherwood Dr. 3130 Medford Ave. 
Barnett, John T. Boutwell, Allie V. Case, Harry D. Courtney, James G. 
123 E. Market St. 806 Blue Cross Bldg. 1 East 36th St., Apt. 503 218 W. Beverly Dr. 
Barnett, John V. Boyer, Jay Casey, Harold J. Crabb, William H. 
Lebanon, Ind. 7930 Spring Mill Rd. 4141 Central Ave. Highland Park, Ill. 
Barnhart, Dean L. Branigin, Roger D. Casey, John T. Craig, Carlos H. 
3538 Washington Blvd. Lafayette, Ind. 1525 E. 79th St. Versailles, Ind. 
Barnhart, Hugh A. Brant, John R. Cast, Alvin Craig, William Francis 
Rochester, Ind. Zionsville, Ind. Kentland, Ind. Muncie, Ind. 
Barteau, William V. Bratton, Keith E. Cejnar, Jack A. Crane, Frank H. 
2835 N. Illinois St. 4434 Campbell St. 3744 N. LaSalle St. 8260 Windcombe Blvd. 
Bartley, E. Ross Brooks, Edwin M. Chafee, Arthur B. Crane, Richard H. 
Bloomington, Ind. 3601 N. Meridian St. Shelbyville, Ind. 4170 Washington Blvd. 
Barton, John J. Brooks, Ralph L. Chambers, Scott B. Craney, Marion J. 
5719 Broadway Terrace 950 Drexel Ave. New Castle, Ind. 3806 N. Priscilla Ave. 
Beaman, Edwin W. Brooks, William W. Chumley, William J. Cravens, Joseph E. 
325 E. 37th St. Lafayette, Ind. 4152 Edgemere Ct., Apt. B-3 Galveston, Texas 
Beatty, Norman Brown, Charles R. Ciesar, Alfred B. Cripe, Joseph J. 
1909 W. Riviera Dr. Montezuma, Ind. 4910 Staughton Dr. 1201 Roosevelt Bldg. 
Bechdolt, B. V. Brown, H. Dale Clark, Roscoe Collins Crittenberger, George D. 
Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel 2613 E. 58th St., S. Dr. R. R. 18, Box 273 Anderson, Ind. 
Behmer, Eugene L. Brown, Harry J. Clark, Vernon E. Cronin, Robert P. 
6196 Washington Blvd. 912 Test Bldg. 3824 N. Adams St. Hartford City, Ind. 
Benjamin, Robert Brown, Hilton U. Clay, Sherman P. Crowder, Frank S. 
5708 N. Keystone Ave. 5087 E. Washington St. 4275 Melbourne Rd. 3815 N. Delaware St. 
Bergers, Jack A. Browne, John R. Cleveland, Chester W. Culp, Bedford C. 
4519 Evanston Ave. Marion, Ind. Culver, Ind. 9001 Braeside Dr. 
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Curle, Marvin 

48 Meridian Pl. 
Dale, Allen 

2121 E. 52nd St. 
Dale, W. Marshall 

160 E. 75th St. 
Dalton, John R. 


1508 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


Daniels, Harry J. 

6145 Burlington Ave. 
Daniels, Joseph J. 

4171 Washington Blvd. 
Daugherty, Charles C. 

2202 E. 57th St. 
Dauler, Carl W. 

Plymouth, Ind. 
Davis, Don 

Indiana State Fairgrounds 
Davis, Raymond B. 

2438 E. Washington St. 
Davis, Warren G. 

800 Blue Cross Bldg. 
Day, Norman 

LaGrange, Ind. 
Dean, W. L. 

4044 Central Ave. 
Decker, Ralph S. 

6101 Riverview Dr. 
DeLaurier, James S. 

Hammond, Ind. 
Delman, Herman §S. 

3939 N. Rural St. 
Demos, Leo 

390 N. Huber St. 
DePrez, D. Wray 

Shelbyville, Ind. 
De Weese, Dallas F. 

2768 Bauer Dr. 
Dial, Arthur W. 

3055 N. Meridian, 14-A 
Diehl, George E. 

4401 N. Park Ave. 
Dienhart, I. J. (Nish) 

2153 Hillside St. 
Diener, George S. 

108 E. Washington St. 
Dillin, S. Hugh 

Petersburg, Ind. 
Dimitroff, Luben A. 

4409 College Ave. 
Dixon, Francis M. 

2208 Park Ave. 
Doherty, Paul M. 

6116 Carvel Ave., Apt. 1-A 
Donadio, James V. 

4415 N. Illinois St. 
Dorsey, B. Lawrence 

3540 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Dortch, Carl R. 

7066 Park Ave. 
Doss, S. J. 

613 W. 44th St. 
Dragoo, Harry 

4711 E. 35th St. 
Droke, Maxwell 

1014 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Dulberger, Murray 

4330 N. Kessler Blvd. 
Dunlavey, Thom D. 

Springfield, Ohio 
Dunn, Paul S. 

4310 EK. 38th St. 
Dunten, Jack P. 

LaGrange, Ind. 
Dunten, Paul R. 

LaGrange, Ind. 
Durnbaugh, Jerry L. 

Wabash, Ind. 
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Dyer, Wm. A. 

Indianapolis Star 
Early, Robert P. 

1021 Sadlier Dr. 
Echols, Roy C. 

240 N. Meridian St. 
Edgar, Ware 

Knox, Ind. 
Edwards, Frank 

5755 Wildwood Ave. 
Eichelsdoerfer, R. M. 

Shelbyville, Ind. 
Eldridge, C. L. 

Noblesville, Ind. 
Elder, James W. 

Findlay, Ohio 
Elliott, J. Herbert 

720 EK. 73rd St. 
Ellis, Howell 

520 Illinois Bldg. 
Elrod, Tom S. 

4421 E. Washington St. 
Emmert, Judge James A. 

State House 
Emshwiller, Ash G. 

Muncie, Ind. 
Enlow, Robert C. 

Evansville, Ind. 
Ensley, Jack R. 

6180 N. Keystone Ave. 
Ensminger, Leonard A. 

1321 N. Meridian St. 
Epley, M. Conrad 

5708 E. 30th St. 
Evans, Shirl K. Jr. 

4017 N. Adams St. 
Evans, William A. 

255 W. 44th St. 
Evans, William M. 

5666 N. Delaware St. 
Everson, Leslie C. 

4016 N. Illinois St. 
Fairbanks, Anthony 

5929 Woodside Dr. 
Fancer, John E. 

Bedford, Ind. 
Fansler, Michael L. 

1100 Fletcher Trust Bldg. 
Farmer, James E. 

5825 Ralston Ave. 
Feightner, Harold C. 

7707 N. Meridian St. 
Feltus, Paul L. 

Bloomington, Ind. 
Ferris, John O. 

Muncie, Ind. 
Fisher, Robert G. 

Monticello, Ind. 
Fitzhugh, Edwin A. 

5621 Central Ave. 
Fitzwater, Ottis T. 

17 N. Meridian St. 
Fleming, Roger C. 

945 Forest Blvd., N. Dr. 
Fleming, Thomas D. 

1089 E. Harrison St. 
Fleming, Wray E. 

603 Indiana Trust Bldg. 
Fleming, Robert, G. T. 

Nashville, Ind. 
Forbes, Gilbert 

Radio Station WFBM 
Fortune, William L. 

7990 Hillcrest Rd. 
Fosler, Fred S. 

6456 Broadway 
Fossler, Adolph L. 

3251 N. Pennsylvania St. 


Foster, L. J. 

1220 Park Ave., Apt. 12 
Foust, Cleon H. 

102 W. Michigan St. 
Fowler, Max G. 

Frankfort, Ind. 
Fox, Morris B. 

Frankfort, Ind. 
Fox, Wayne F. 

1750 W. 57th St. 
Frank, Edward H. 

6349 Sycamore Lane 
Freeman, Ross P. 

Franklin, Ind. 
Freeman, Sam J. 

3433 Central Ave. 
Friedersdorf, Carl B. 

Franklin, Ind. 
Friedersdorf, Max L. 

3839 Forest Gr. Dr. 
Friedland, S. B. 

40 W. Ohio St. 
Friedman, Rolland Eli 

1913 N. Meridian St. 
Friedrichs, Karl L. 

Murat Temple 
Friend, Howard 

710 E. 71st St. 
Funk, Glenn W. 

5410 E. Washington St. 
Galbreath, Charles S. 

114 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Gallup, Charles A. 

1821 N. Meridian St. 
Gard, Vedder 

30 S. Gladstone Ave. 
Gates, Ralph F. 

Columbia City, Ind. 
Gates, Robert E. 

Columbia City, Ind. 
Gaylord, Fay C. 

Lafayette, Ind. 
Geile, Charles W. 

Greenfield, Ind. 
George, Lawrence 

3377 Meadows Ct., Apt. 2-E 
Gibson, Donald E. 

6110 Carvel Ave. 
Gilbert, Wynn B. 

Monticello, Ind. 
Gildea, Robert L. 

5907 E. 44th St. 
Gill, Boyd 

214 W. Maryland St. 
Gill, Douglas E. 

6570 E. 52nd St. 
Girardot, Jan 

525 Middle Dr., Woodruff Pl. 
Givens, James M. 

7201 Washington Blvd. 
Glass, Howard R. 

3249 E. 39th St. 
Glesing, H. E. Jr. 

850 N. Drexel Ave. 
Glossbrenner, Daniel I. Jr. 

R. R. 12, Box 261 
Goodrich, Pierre F. 

4220 N. Central Ave. 
Goudy, Newton M. 

5617 Kingsley Dr. 
Grabow, Bart G. 

1304 N. Delaware St., 
Grace, Don F. 

New Augusta, Ind. 
Gray, Carl M. 

Petersburg, Ind. 
Gray, Herman B. 

3939 Parker Ct., Apt. 576 


Green, C. Norman 

3419 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Green, Clinton 

828 Essex House 
Green, C. T. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Green, E. Edward 

3419 N. Pennsylvania St. 
Green, Paul H. 

Lebanon, Ind. 
Green, Myron R. 

3547 Central Ave. 
Greenlee, Howard N. 

Vincennes, Ind. 
Greenough, Walter S. 

556 E. Fall Creek Pkwy. 
Greenwald, Max 

28 E. 16th St. 
Greig, Jack C. 

Chicago, Ill. 
Griffo, Charles G. 

Indianapolis Star 
Grimes, Paul 

1025 E. Kessler Blvd. 
Gronendyke, Maurice 

5153 Kenwood Ave. 
Gross, Mark 

733 E. 33rd St. 
Gustafson, Howard F. 
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